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My Lord, — The Select Committee on Shipwrecks of 
1843, having in their Report* advised the establishment of 
Navigation Schools, as a means of promoting the scientific 
character of the Officers of our Mercantile navy, I propose, in 
the following pages, to offer a few practical suggestions in 
behalf of a plan for carrying their recommendanon into 
effect. It would be superfiuous, I apprehend, for me to 
construct a preface in order to point out the importance 
which belongs to a topic of this nature, especially to your 
Lordship, who, as the representative of a commercial city, 
the greatness of which is identified with the prosperity of 
this valuable service, will readily admit, that any scheme 
which promises to add to its efficiency deserves attention. 
We have before us the spectacle of a navy of such unparal- 
leled growth, that it is reckoned by tens of thousands, with its 
fleets dispersed over every sea, yet still susceptible of an un- 
limited increase corresponding to the new impulse it receives 
every day, as the circle of commercial enterprise widens. 
But, while witnessing its prodigious extension in numbers 
and influence, we are compelled to see, that from the want 
of some adequate provision for this express object, scientific 

* First Report from the Select Committee on Shipwrecks, with the 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, &c., August 10, 1843. 



ability has not accompanied it In the same proportion ; and 
that a serious injury has been thereby inflicted on its reputa- 
tion. A perusal of the Evidence on this head will, I think, 
establish the strongest grounds for concluding, that the time 
has arrived when the interference of Parliament is indispen- 
sably demanded to correct this vital omission, by the careful 
administration of some broad and general enactment, which, 
without agitating the rival interests at work, and provoking 
their resistance, may give unity to their efforts, and lead them 
gradually into the common path of improvement. That this 
may be done in such a way as to secure the real co-opera- 
tion of those interests, I shall attempt to prove ; and to this 
end I will, without further detaining your Lordship, proceed 
to discuss so much of the evidence produced by the Com- 
mittee, as relates to the ** Competency of Masters and Mates," 
— one of the chief points to which their inquiries were di- 
rected. It will materially assist in enforcing the recom- 
mendation to which I have referred, and which was mainly 
founded on the Evidence^ first, To cite that portion of it 
which relates to the actual qualifications of the officers in 
question, and then. To glance at such modes of treatment as 
were entertained for amending what was found to be de- 
fective amongst them ; after which, I will venture to submit 
my own remarks for your Lordship's consideration. 

The witnesses who appeared before the Committee, hav- 
ing been summoned by the members of it, or sent from 
public bodies, represent as nearly as possible the different 
opinions prevailing among all parties connected with the 
shipping interest. Thus, we have shipowners, underwri- 
ters, merchants, naval officers, and ship-masters, taking 
opposite views, and prescribing conflicting remedies at evQvy 
turn of the measure upon which they were examined. 
This is no more than might naturally be expected, nor 
does it render the evidence less useful ; for the sentiments 
expressed, however various, yet coming from practical men, 
are usually the fruit of personal experience. As it will 
be desirable to have a distinct reference to those sentiments 
throughout this paper, and will at the same time save 
the frequent consultation of a large book, I shall furnish an 



abstract of them seriatim, — endeavouring to give a true 
sketch of what the witnesses have to say, generally in their 
own words. 

Respecting the actual qualifications of Masters and Mates, 
the evidence in the early stage of the inquiry is unfavour- 
able ; after that, it is the reverse. 

The first witness, Capt. R. Fitzroy, R.N. the author of 
the projected Bill relating to the Merchant Service, but at 
this time, having been appointed Governor of New Zealand, 
out of Parliament, 

— "thinks {Ev. p. 2), that, generally speaking, the masters of our 
merchant-ships are very deficient in qualifications for long voyages, 
particularly when compared with the masters of American, French, 
Hamburg, and Baltic ships, who take better care of their vessels, 
are more attentive to their cargoes, and are better men of business. 
On that account, foreign bottoms are frequently preferred to Eng- 
lish abroad. He believes, that of the ships wrecked within the last 
few years, scarcely any were lost but through neglect or mis- 
management ; for without this, he cannot understand how a mer- 
chant-ship, supposing her to be well found, commanded by a 
prudent man, who attends properly to his instruments, can get into 
danger on a well-known coast. He states their incompetency to 
consist in not knowing how to make proper observations, and not 
being practical seamen having sufiicient experience to entitle them 
to take charge of a ship." 

Mr. Mitchell, merchant, and auditor of the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, 

— " is of opinion (^Ev» p. 18), that three out of five ships are lost 
through the ignorance and carelessness of the masters and mates, 
— the mate being frequently unfit to succeed in case of any thing 
happening to the commander.*' 

Lieut. Forrest, R.N. the next witness, relates an instance 
in point of an emigrant ship from Leith : 

— " She arrived (^Ev. p. 24) &t Quebec after a long passage of 
eighty-four days, which ought to have been only forty, at the most. 
The master had lost his mind from intemperance, the first mate 
was drowned, and the second, upon whom the duty of navigating 
the ship fell, was unable to keep a reckoning. Putting these, and 
other circumstances together, he considers that an inquiry as to 



professional abilities merely would be insufficient unless it extended 
to moral character.'' 

Capt. Dalzelly agent to the Glasgow underwriters, 

— " says ( Ev, p. 30), that eighty out of a hundred ships get ashore 
through the ignorance, carelessness, or stupidity of the masters 
arising partly from the want of education. This, he qualifies after- 
wards, by saying (p. 32), that it is not exactly for want of seaman- 
ship, but from neglect of soundings, and rashness in closing the 
land without proper precaution, which, he admits (p. 32), no ex- 
amination could discover beforehand." 

Mr. Cumminff, Lloyd's surveyor at Greenock, 

— " says (Ev. p. 38), a great proportion of losses arises from the 
incompetency and carelessness of masters, their neglect of soundings, 
and of keeping a good look-out." 

Mr. Brunton^ shipping surveyor to the port of Sunder- 
land, 

— ** thinks (Ev, p. 45), that losses arise generally from the incompe- 
tency of the masters. Those of foreign ships are better educated, and 
better navigators, than our masters, who belong to the east coast of 
England. He does not think (p. 46) there is much improvement 
in the efficiency of captains." 

Capt. Chappell, R.N., 
— " does not see (Ev. p. 49), much improvement for the last 
twenty years among masters and mates." 

Mr. SomeSj shipowner,* 

— " thinks (Ev. p. 60), there is no doubt an improvement in the 
conduct and skill of our navigators compared with what they were 
thirty or forty years ago. But he admits, that the great compara- 
tive superiority of British navigators over foreign does not con- 
tinue now ; because foreign ship-masters have had more practice 
since the war, by which they have become equal to our own. As 
to losses from shipwrecks, he thinks (p. 61), from a calculation he 
made, that there is very little difference between the naval and 
merchant services on the average. There may be instances, he 
allows, where ships (p. 67) are commanded by incompetent men ; 
but, as he says, when you look at nearly 30,000 ships wanting 
30,000 masters, we cannot expect them all to be highly qualified." 

* Late M.F. for Dartmouth. 



Capt. Wa^hington^ R.N,, 

— « says {Ev. p. 95), the chief causes of shipwreck seem to arise 
from the incompetency of the commanders, — oftentimes, not only 
incompetent to navigate a ship, but as practical seamen. They 
are men not brought up to the sea, but come in at the cabin-window 
instead of through the hawse-holes. Some take the command on 
their second voyage ; and he relates an almost incredible instance 
of a coaster, in which a man went one voyage as cook, and the next 
as master. He believes that Prussian ships are better conducted 
(p. 100), and sometimes get freights in preference to English.'' 

Capt. Hicksy a coasting Master, 

— " says (Ev. p. 107), the coasting captains are, generally speak- 
ing, sober men : they know the coast very well, but few understand 
navigation. They are not very good scholars, he allows, but, 
perhaps, many with better learning might pass an examination, 
who would not know how to take charge of a ship half so well.'' 

Capt. W. Cole^ Lloyd's agent at Newhaven, 

— << thinks (^Ev, p. 109 and 112), a great number of ships have 
been lost not by incompetency, but from being badly found, and 
from the captains placing too much confidence in themselves, and 
not keeping the lead going. He does not think it right to deem 
men incompetent, who can take a ship to the West Indies, or 
Brazils, and back again. He says, you may examine a man as 
to his qualifications, but there are many now (p. Ill) crossing the 
Atlantic, and in the Mediterranean trade, practical seamen, with 
whom he would rather trust himself than with a man who pos- 
sesses more theory, but not so much practice. Nearly (p. 112) 
the whole of the Newhaven trade passes through his hands ; 
and he does not, from what he has seen, think, that ship-masters 
are more intemperate than others of the community." 

Capt. Becker, R.N., 

— " believes (^Ev, p. 115), many shipwrecks to arise from the 
ignorance of masters, as well as from other causes. He does not 
think that sobriety is on the increase ; and states, that at Val- 
paraiso, merchant captains have been found drunk about the 
streets in the morning, and have endeavoured to do business in that 
disgraceful condition." 

Mr. Anderson, shipowner, South Shields, 

— << says (J?t7. p. 121)9 the masters in the north of England are 
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generally competent for the commands they undertake. He has 
known (pp. 122-3) a ship to be lost from negligence, but not from 
incompetency ; and he mentions an instance of a captain, who was 
a clever, sober man, but suspended by the club in that town for 
twelve months, for inattention to his reckoning, and to the log and 
heaving the lead. He knows from his own experience, that masters 
and mates are better educated now than thirty or forty years ago ; 
and better acquainted with navigation and nautical astronomy. 
He explains why foreign ships are sometimes preferred to English, 
by the fact that they sail cheaper; but he does not think they 
bring home their cargoes better." 

Capt. Taylor^ R.N., 

— " while he sees (^Ev, p. 148) no reason why masters in the 
Merchant service should not be examined as masters in the Navy 
are, believes a great deal of knowledge, especially coasting know- 
ledge, is to be found among the former. We introduced into the 
navy a great number of ship-masters, particularly in the earlier 
part of the war. He never found any deficiency in them ; and if 
^^ we take into consideration the number of vessels that trade in the 
Channel, — 15,000 passing and repassing every year, — we cannot 
imagine that there can be much deficiency among them.*" 

Mr. Strakery shipowner, &c. North Shields, whose evi- 
dence is very valuable, 

— " thinks (-EV?. p. 163) ship-masters are more competent, better 
instructed, and better educated than formerly." 

Mr. Kendall^ Chairman of Shipowners' Association, Li- 
verpool, 
— "says (^Ev. p. 167), masters and mates are improving." 

Capt. Haythorn^ E.I.C.S,, 

— " thinks (^Ev, p. 180^, the masters of ships are generally very 
efficient. He does not know of an instance of the loss of a ship 
from ignorance of navigation or incompetency ; but it has arisen 
rather from some unforeseen contingency, or the want of a good 
look-out. He considers that masters "are more scientific and fit for 
business than during the war." 

Mr. Ridley^ Chairman of Shipowners' Society, London, - 

— "says {Ev, p. 197), if it were possible that the Board of Exami- 
ners could make men sober, who now misconduct themselves by 



drunkenness and negligence, it would be a good thing ; but as far as 
his experience goes, he thinks the men of the present day are good 
practical navigators and thorough sailors ; and that (p. 199), the 
rising generation are improved in nautical acquirements and morals. 
To the question (p. 200), * Would you rather embark in a vessel 
commanded by a master who had passed his examination, than with 
one who had not ? ' he replies, * It would be a good thing if we 
had no other means of testing the man ; but 1 think it is a gross 
libel to suppose we have not.* " 

Capt. BarbeVy E.I.C.S., 

— " says (Ev, p. 211), there are many men, out of Liverpool and 
other places, employed in commanding merchant-ships, who really 
know little or nothing about chronometers, who have no idea of a 
lunar, and, perhaps no instrument for the^ purpose of taking one. 
He once met a master in the Atlantic, 4^ out in long., with a 
chronometer on board." 

Capt. Sparshotty R.N. Deputy C6mptroller of Coast 
Guard, 

— << says (^Ev, p. 226), he has seen so many men in command of ves- 
sels, wholly incapable of being trusted with them, that he thinks it 
calls loudly for a remedy. He once boarded a vessel off C. Frio, 
bound for England, the master of which had lost all his reckoning, 
and .did not know where he was or which way to steer. He was 
9° out in his longitude, and the latitude he did not seem to know 
any thing at all about. This master had never been out of the 
Channel before he went in that vessel. He had &ilen in with 
many such instances." ^ 

Capt. Ingram, E.I.C.S., 

— "thinks (^Ev, p. 235), that many vessels are lost from a bad 
look-out and neglect of the lead ; but there are plenty of men with 
talent and ability to be found, if shipowners would pay them more 
liberally ; and that it is infipossible to get good men, if they are not 
paid well." 

Mr. Riddle^ llead Master of the Nautical School, Green- 
wich Hospital, • 

— " says (Ev, p. ^242), with respect to the masters and mates 
of ships in the north of England, that they are decidedly improved, 
-and that the young men have a better elementary education before 
they begin to think of seamanship. As to coasting vessels, he has 
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found many niasters who could not write, bat who were still good 
navigators." 

Capt. Domett^ shipowner, 

— " thinks (^r. p. 254), almost all the young masters of ships are 
acquainted with the higher branches of navigation (printed jea- 
manship in the Evidence) \ such as taking observations, chro- 
nometers, and so on. If they n^ect any thing, it b the lead 
and look-out ; they depend so much on the lunars : and that here 
b the great difference between old seamen and young ones." 

Capt. WheatUy, R.N. 

— '' thinks (^Ev, p. 258) masters in the merchant service are not 
sufficiently educated, and that local schools would be useful.** 
This is almost the only place in which such institutions are men* 
tioned by witnesses. 

Mr. Powell^ underwriter at Lloyd's, 

— 'Hhinks {Ev. p. 318) that the intelligence of masters in the 
foreign trade has increased ; that the whole class b more respect- 
able ; and that persons capable of working lunars and chrono- 
meters are more numerous than they were before.*' 

Capt. Bell, E.I.C.S., 

— << thinks {Ev, p. 345), that several ships have been lost through 
had chronometers, and the negligence of the masters in trusting too 
much to them." 

Mr. Gladstone, sen. of Liverpool, 

— " knows (Ev. pp. 349, 50) of different instances of loss of ves- 
sels, arising from the incapacity of those intrusted with them, — an 
incapacity in seamanship, scientific knowledge, and moral conduct. 
He is not aware of any improvement in the merchant service in 
scientific knowledge." He does not speak more at large as to 
their qualifications, but hb opinion b implied significantly enough 
by the earnestness with which he reconmiends the examination test. 

Mr. Wardrapy underwriter, Glasgow, 

— << says {Ev, p. 393), as far as he can judge, detains and officers 
are inferior to what they used to be, though there are still many 
excellent officers. He quotes a letter firom Rio, stating that, from 
some cause or other, * Englbh vesseb and captains are going out 
of repute, and foreigners preferred, as more intelligent, better 
behaved, and better educated ' (p. 390)." 
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Mr. Sandsy merchant, Liverpool, 

— ** thinks (Ev. p. 396) that there has been an improvement in 
science among the officers ; but there is a general complaint that 
in many cases, both masters and mates are incompetent to take 
charge of a vessel." 

These extracts, my Lord, are so much to the purpose as 
to leave very little for me to say. The general inferences 
to be drawn are valuable. We find, in the first place, the 
opinion of the Naval gentlemen, with one or two excep- 
tions, to be an unfavourable one; partaking, apparently, 
of an indisposition to give officers of the Merchant service 
credit even for the qualifications which they really possess. 
They are accused of two great faults ; ignorance of science 
and deficient seamanship. Now it is admitted, that, as a 
body, they are not distinguished for scientific attainments ; 
but it is plain that science will never have the chief place in 
their attention, because it docs not fill the chief place in 
the minds of their employers. The first thing expected 
of them is seamanship; the next, which is, perhaps, the 
first with some, is a capacity for business ; and the science 
is usually taken for granted. Accordingly, their acquire- 
ments are precisely of such an order as we should anticipate 
from this understanding. And, so long as they possess 
the primary qualifications which are most in favour with 
their employers, it is unreasonable to censure them for not 
having much of a subordinate one, which they have little 
inducement to acquire. As a very little science is abso- 
lutely wanted for th6 merchant seaman to find his way 
about the world with, so a very little will satisfy him ; but 
it cannot be doubted that if science were more in request 
he would cultivate it more. The charge of defective seaman- 
ship, however, is disproved by the testimony of other wit- 
nesses, and by general opinion, which pronounces the Mer- 
chant service to be peculiarly the best school for seamanship. 
The common distinction between the two services, I believe^ 
is this : that, taking an equal number of officers, in the 
Merchant service there is more seamanship than science ; 
in the Navy, more science than seamanship. Not to men- 
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tion individual cases,* it would be difficult to find a more 
qualified class of seamen than the masters of the Navy 
who were recruited from the Merchant service during the 
war. On this point, the evidence of Capt. Taylor, R.N. 
(antly p. 8), is the more valuable, as his opinions, with regard 
to the question under consideration, were not biassed by 
his having taken a part on either side. As to single 
instances of reported incompetency, it would be an easy 
matter for a diligent reader of the " Shipping Gazette,'* 
or the " Nautical Magazine," to multiply them at pleasure ; 
but statements to this effect must be taken cum grano^ since 
they would after all afford as little proof of the condition 
of the Merchant service, as similar statements would of the 
Navy. 

If we were to take the other witnesses, according to the 
localities with which they are likely to be best acquainted, 
it would appear that the evidence for the Scottish ports 
is unfavourable ; for Shields and the north of England, 
favourable ; for the south of England, favourable ; for 
liiverpool, rather unfavourable. But the conclusions ar- 
rived at by this mode of classification would be unfair, 
especially for Scotland, where masters and mates are pro- 
bably as much better qualified as they are better educated. 

It appears from Capt. Hicks and Mr. Riddle, that the 
coasting Masters are deficient in education, but are good 
seamen : in other words, that they possess sufficient ability 
to carry them from port to port at home, but not science 
enough to qualify them for extended voyages. They are 
not competent, then, as a matter of course, to take charge 
of foreign-bound ships, which is sometimes done (vide Ev. of 
Capt. Sparshott, R.N.). It is among this class that losses are 
most frequent ; but, with all these drawbacks, it is impos- 
sible to speak disrespectfully of a trade which is the nursery 
of our primest seamen — ^from which they inherit their most 
characteristic features, their practical skill, their professional 
knowledge, their strong power of endurance, their easy 
familiarity with danger, and that thorough hardening, which, 

* Cook and Nelson, for example, both of whom were under obliga- 
tions to the Merchant Service, in the early part of their career. 
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penetrating the entire frame, nerves, heart, and soul of 
a landsman, transforms him into the aquatic being called 

a sailor. 

But it is the evidence of shipowners and ship-masters — 
of men who have been, or who are now, in the Merchant 
service, that is chiefly to be relied on ; and their testimony 
is almost uniformly favourable (vide Messrs. Somes, Ridley, 
Anderson, Straker, &c.). There is an admission that cases of 
incompetency are to be found here and there ; but what they 
say goes mainly to shew that Masters and Mates are im- 
proving, and are generally equal to the duty required of 
them ; that they are more moral and respectable, and bet- 
ter educated than they were thirty or forty years ago ; 
more scientific, inasmuch as they are better able to take 
and work the necessary observations, and have become 
better acquainted with the higher branches of navigation 
and nautical astronomy ; that where ships are lost, it is 
less through incompetency than carelessness, in trusting 
too much to themselves, and neglecting the old-fashioned 
precautions of " lead and look-out ; " and that if, as it seems 
from Capt. Fitzroy and others, foreign bottoms are some- 
times preferred to English, the secret is that they sail 
cheaper, rather than from any cause to excite much appre- 
hension. 

There is another encouraging circumstance not men- 
tioned by any of the witnesses, but deserving of notice. 
I allude to the benefits produced by the Nautical School 
of Greenwich Hospital (see Appendix). This excellent in- 
stitution has been established in its present efiicient state 
upwards of twenty years. During that period, a great 
number of youths — perhaps 1500 — have passed through it 
into the navy and merchant service, but chiefly into the 
larter. According to Mr. Riddle (-Er. p. 243), " hun- 
dreds of his pupils are now masters," and as many more 
are mates. Though the acquirements of these young men 
are, of course, unequal, yet the standard of professional 
instruction at that school is unusually high; so much so, 
that a boy in the first class '' is competent, as far as navi- 
gation is concerned, to be a mate or a master either." Such 
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an infusion of scientific knowledge for so many years into 
the merchant service cannot have been without its effect. 

Yet, my Lord, upon a careful perusal of the Evidence^ it 
must be confessed, that, though favourable on the whole, it 
is not so favourable as it ought to be. We do not mind being 
told by Mr. Somes that foreign ship-masters have improved 
since the war, but we do not like to hear it admitted by the 
same good authority that our former superiority over them 
does not exist now ; nor can we listen without regret to 
what other witnesses assert, apparently on authentic grounds, 
that they take '^better care of their vessels, are better 
sailors and men of business." No one who reflects upon 
the peculiar position and destiny assigned by Providence 
to this great country, will fear for a moment that foreigners 
can possibly succeed in getting or maintaining a permanent 
maritime superiority over us ; but it is yet a subject of some 
concern to find, — that we are supposed to have been standing 
still in the race, while the improvement in foreign ships 
has been so rapid that they are now thought equal to ours ; 
and that they are ever preferred abroad, no matter for what 
reason. It is needless to examine the grounds upon which 
some of the witnesses have come to this unfavourable con- 
clusion, but I will at once proceed to the second part of my 
subject, namely, a consideration of the plans entertained for 
remedying the existing state of things. 

The remedy proposed at the time, was found in the Bill 
of Capt. Fitzroy — a bill which, passing over those already in 
the service, provided that, at the expiration of six months, 
every candidate for a master or mate's berth should qualify 
for the appointment by passing an examination. This was 
to be done before district boards, distributed round the 
coast, acting under the authority of the London Trinity 
Board, and the opinions of the witnesses examined upon the 
merits of the Bill were chiefly confined to the practicability 
of establishing such boards, their constitution, and the 
powers to be lodged in them; and, further, as to the 
expediency of making the examination compulsory. As 
the Committee have, in their Report, recommended the 
establishment of Local Boards, it will be advisable to hear 
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what the witnesses say on this head. Their opinions, in- 
deed, may almost be inferred beforehand ; but a little detail 
in this part of the inquiry, though it may be tedious, will 
not be less useful for reference than in the first part. 

Mr. Mitchell — " considers (^Ev. p. 17) an examination would be 
of great consequence indeed, in making officers more scientific and 
more careful of their charge ; but he objects to the details of the 
bill, especially to the Trinity Board having any control in Scotland. 
He gives the plan of the examination adopted in Prussia (see Ap- 
pendix) and other countries ; but he thinks, before a legislative act 
is passed to make it compulsory in England, academies must be 
established at which masters and mates may study for four or five 
years, and then come up to pass. They would require this time to 
qualify^ in the subjects laid down in the Prussian course."* 

Lieut. Forresty R.N. — " would have (Ev. p. 24) marine boards 
at the outports to examine candidates, to register certificates, and 
renew them from time to time, as with pilots, each being under 
the control of the board at the port he sails from. No examina- 
tion, he thinks, would be sufficient which did not include moral 
character as well as professional abilities." 

Capt Dalzdl — << thinks (JEv, p. 30) that neither master nor mate 
should be appointed without a certificate, and that even the second 
mate should be examined as to his seamanship. The csqptain as to 
his seamanship, knowledge of charts, of lunars and chronometers, 
and all other branches necessary for him to know. The coasting 
master should be examined as to the coast generally, charts, and 
seamanship. He has no doubt an examination would guard against 
the stupidity and carelessness through which vessels are lost, by making 
unqualified officers give their time to improving themselves, instead 
of spending it as they do at present. The moment they were 
examined and had got their certificates, they would become more 
respectable and get better wages (p. 31), and on this account not 
one in twenty would object to Captain Fitzroy's bill. Though 
many owners are capable of examining their masters for themselves, 
they are few in proportion to the rest, and he would make no ex- 
ception for them. There ought to be three examiners, at least." 

Mr. Cumming — " thinks (^Ev, p. 41) a Board composed of old 
ship-masters should see that every candidate has had a good general 

* This course comprehends almost the whole cycle of the arts and 
sciences, and will make many an honest seaman stare on reading it. 
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education, should look to his navigation and seamanship, length of 
service, and knowledge of stowing cargoes. He admits that it 
would be difficult to get at a man's practical seamanship by an 
examination, but those who are seamen themselves could tell by 
examining a man whether he was competent or not. He thinks 
(p. 42) the mate should be examined a second time to pass for 
master, and that a man would stand higher with an examination 
than without it*' 

Mr. Brunton — "says (^Ev, p. 43), there is at Sunderland a 
Marine Board established by the insurance companies and ship- 
owners, which has had a very beneficial effect. All masters, before 
they can join the clubs there are required to pass this board, two 
guineas being charged for the coasting, and three guineas for the 
foreign trade. The examination includes seamanship and naviga- 
tion, without regard to the number of years' service ; efficiency is 
the rule. They frequently suspend a captain in case of any 
egregious error. He is, therefore, in favour of an examination 
generally, but conducted by local Boards, which he thinks are 
competent to manage their own affairs." 

Capt. Chappelly R.N. — "approves (^Ev, p. 48) of local Boards, 
and would most assuredly recommend a strict examination, both 
for master and mate. As Manager of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, he refers to the plan lately adopted by them of examin- 
ing all candidates for appointment, the result of which was such 
as to convince him beyond all doubt of the propriety of such ex- 
aminations. Before that, they had relied chiefly on testimonials, 
which he now takes to be so much brown paper. He had never 
in his life seen such barefaced attempts at imposition by means of 
them, nor witnessed such amazing ignorance. He mentions the 
fact, that of three of their steamers which were lost, two were 
commanded by Naval officers (masters), who had passed the usual 
examination at the Trinity Board." 

Mr. Somes — " would have (JEV?. p. 60) little confidence in an 
examination, as a man may, after reading ' Hamilton Moore,' pass 
in twenty-four hours, and he himself would undertake to teach any 
boy who had been to sea a few years to pass in that time. He 
would go more by his own judgment by questioning a man than by 
any examination of a Board, which would have very little effect with 
him. He does not (p. 63) think that boards would do much good, 
for though he allows that an examination as to moral character might 
be beneficial, he doubts if there is any occasion for it as to their 
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seamanship. He does (p. 67) not say it would be a disadvantage, 
but he cannot see what great benefits it would produce. With re- 
ference to a compulsory examination ; he thinks (p. 69) it would 
be a great hardship if he was not allowed to put in a master whom, 
in his own judgment and experience, he considered competent 
without an examination ; but he admits that the hardship would be 
trifling, as if the master were really competent, he would have no 
difficulty in passing the examination. An examination by a local 
board would not be rigid as his own (p. 70) ; and he thinks that 
he is more competent, as the person most interested, to conduct it 
himself.** 

Capt. Denhami R.N. — " recommends (Ev. p. 93) an examina- 
tion at different stages of the coast the candidates were on, or the 
trade they were engaged in, before a central Board, in preference 
to local boards, which he thinks cannot be independent. As the 
prospects of the candidates would depend on the examinations, he 
thinks they would not murmur at having to pay for it.*' 

Capt. Wdshinfftonf R.N. — " would have (JEv, p. 98), two ex- 
aminations, one for the mate and one for the master, before local 
Boards.** 

Capt Hicks — '< would not mind (Bv. p. 107) an examination, if 
he was not taken by surprise, and knew what he was to be examined 
on, though he might be deficient in giving many answers.** 

Capt. Cole << thinks (Ev. p. Ill) it highly necessary that in 
foreign-going ships the masters should be examined, but not those 
of colliers and coasters. A board would hardly be so competent as 
many of these men are (meaning in seamanship^ ; though as regards 
them he admits an examination might be a good thing, as they might 
be induced to pay attention to navigation^ instead of going to the 
grog-shop.** 

Capt Becker, R.N. — " thinks (Bv, p. 115) an examination 
would be a very excellent thing, one for masters and another for 
mates, by local Boards formed of competent men in the Merchant 
service. He has no doubt that at the seaports, there are schools 
where persons would be found capable of giving the qualifications 
for undergoing an examination ; but then the instruction should 
not be that sort of instruction which some consider would make a 
man fit in forty-eight hours. The board should look especially 
after the charts and compasses. He would rather trust himself on 
board a ship commanded by a master who had been examined than 
in another.** 
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Mr. Anderson — '< says (JEv, p. 121) there is a Board of examiners 
voluntarily established by the underwriters at South Shields, who 
examine any one that offers himself; and if they find him com- 
petent, they give him a certificate to that effect The examination 
lasts three or four hours in many instances, and embraces the whole 
of the candidate's conduct from the day he first went to sea, 
and every point connected with the duties of a ship-master. They 
attempted to make the examination compulsory at first, but it 
was found to be impracticable. At present it is quite optional 
for a young man to be examined or not, but a preference is given 
by employers to those who have been examined. He thinks (p. 130) 
the less the Legislature interferes the better, and that Capt. Fitzroy *s 
bill would be very injurious to the commerce of the country." 

Capt. Taylor^ R.N. {ante^ p. 8). 

Mr. Straker — <^ is not an advocate (Ev, p. 158) for examina- 
tions, except by such a Board as already exists at North Shields, 
nearly similar to that at South Shields. His principal objection is, 
that there is no test to which you can subject the ship-master that 
is sufficient for the purpose ; as the examination should not be 
simply a nautical one, but his character must be inquired into. He 
would like to know where he served his apprenticeship, to whom, 
and for what term ; whether he was competent at the end of it, and 
his general character for sobriety and steadiness. He would follow 
him to his appointment as mate ; and if satisfied, would then ap- 
point him master. All this, he thinks, could be done more efficiently 
by the owner, than by a board. A man who had passed a board 
would be apt to rely more on that test than on his character. 
Some (p. 160) with less real ability, but more flippancy, might pass 
better than others who were their superiors ; but perhaps nervous, 
and unable to answer promptly. As to a compulsory examination 
(p. 159), he thinks it would be an interference with the freedom 
of competition, and would narrow the field of choice." 

Mr. Kendall — <' thinks (£t7. p. 166) a local Board composed of 
experienced seamen might be of some benefit in assisting ship- 
owners who are not capable of judging for themselves. In that 
case it would be natural for him to ask a mate if he had passed 
the board ; and, if not, to recommend him to do so. He thinks 
the examination should not be compulsory ; and here he speaks the 
sentiments of the Liverpool Association, of which he is chairman, 
who came to a resolution recommending no interference on the 
part of the Legislature. As an individual he would rather have 
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the power of selection left to himself, as he thinks he would do 
this better than any board could do it." 

Capt. Haythom — ** thinks {Ev. p. 180) the Bill would be a 
great interference with the interests of shipowners and of trade, 
where the less interference you have the better. No enactment 
could prevent the losses that take place." 

Mr. Ridley — " cannot see (^Ev. p. 197) that Boards would have 
the means of discovering the imperfections of masters^ better than 
the owners themselves, or what good they would do. In the case 
of the Reliance and Conqueror (p. 198), it is possible that the 
captains had actually passed the examinations which, it is said, 
East India officers are subjected to, and were efficient navigators. 
In London (p. 199), and the large ports there is plenty of talent, 
integrity, and as much information as is required to choose from ; 
the minor ports have the remedy in their own hands, by the vo- 
luntary establishment of local boards. A Board may examine as 
to seamanship and nautical acquirements (p. 200) ; bnt it cannot 
as to the most important points to the underwriters and shipowners, 
viz., the man's knowledge respecting the conducting the affiiirs 
of the owners ; it could not get at that. The Bill is an interfe- 
rence (p. 203) with the owners, who are the best judges of the 
persons they employ. Many young men might have flaming cer- 
tificates in thei/ pockets, and be nK)st unfit for the service; who 
might answer any question that might be put to them, yet would 
not make the best shipmasters. It requires a great deal besides 
what a board could come at to make a good shipmaster." Mr. 
Ridley's evidence, is altogether valuable. 

Capt. Barber — " thinks (^Ev. p. 211 ) an examination would have 
a strong moral influence; but it would be better not to make it 
compulsory, unless it were practicable. A man should have the 
option of going before a Board, and having passed the examination, 
he would be in a prouder position than one who had not. The 
owners would thus have a guarantee of his professional ability. 
He does nat think, however, that a man's being examined, and 
stated to be professionally qualified, would secure you from such 
things as running a cable out without a clinch. He thinks (p. 214) 
it would be enough to examine a man when he is chief mate, and 
not afterwards. It was the superior education of the East India 
captains which enabled them to pass their examinations." 

Capt. SparshoU, R.N. — " thinks (Ev. p. 226) it would be very 
desirable to have examinations by Boards, composed of naval and 
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merchant officers, at London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; but no 
local boards, except, perhaps, at Liverpool." 

Capt. Ingram, antCy p. 9. 

Mr. Riddle — " thinks (jEV. p. 240) the best means of preventing 
losses is to elevate the standard of nautical instruction. The better 
class (p. 240) of seamen would not mind an examination, the old 
ones would. He would (p. 240) have a Board at every great 
seaport, to examine, first, on Channel pilotage, with which he 
thinks every seaman ought to be acquainted ; then in the theory 
as well as practice of navigation ; then the methods of taking and 
working any kind of observation with the compass or sextant, 
including the use of the artificial horizon, one of each to be actu- 
ally taken and worked out before the examiners. He would have 
three examiners at least, a scientific navigator, and two practical 
seamen. The examination should be imperative ; one for masters, 
and one for mate ; the latter to have been not less than five years 
at sea. Coasting captains (p. 242) should be examined on pilot- 
age only, and no man should go into the foreign trade with a 
coasting-ti*ade certificate.*'* 

Capt. Pea^, R.N. — << thinks (Ev. p. 252) an examination would 
be a decidedly good measure, as ignorance, and the want of atten- 
tion are the cause of wrecks." 

Capt. Domett — *• examines his own masters, {Ev. p. 255) but 
thinks a general examination, as proposed, would be quite unne- 
cessary. Owners are generally competent to examine their masters, 
and ascertain their qualifications, or if not capable themselves, 
they have an experienced superintendent who does it for them." 

Capt. Wheatleyy R.N. — " thinks {Ev. p. 285) that though an 
examination of masters and mates would not cure drunkenness ; yet 
if they had to pass it, the necessary study and habits acquired 
thereby would raise their morals and their minds ; but a previous 
education would be necessary ; and, he thinks, that local Schools 
toould be useful" 

Mr. Graham — " approves, (^Ev. p. 258) to a certain extent, of 
an examination, from having seen the benefits of such a practice 
at the Trinity House; but he believes it would not be acceptable 
to shipowners generally." 

* Mr. Riddle refers to a paper published by him some years ago in 
the " Philosophical Magazine," on this subject. The post this gentle- 
man fills, and his long experience, entitle his opinions to so much atten- 
tion that it is a pity that paper is not more generally known. 
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Capt BtiUocki R.N. — <' thinks (Ev. p. 283) an examination 
would be a national benefit. It should be compulsory, and as 
severe as that in the Navy, which insists on good conduct as well 
as ability. Local Boards would be best. There should be aa 
examination for the mate as well as for the master ; not so strict, 
but the same in character.*' 

Mr. Powell — " thinks (Ev. p. 317) an examination is essentially 
necessary, and upon the whole would approve of its being com- 
pulsory. It would give greater confidence to the underwriters, 
and lower the insurance.* The £ast India Company always exa- 
mined their officers, and no bad effects arose from it*' 

Capt Sleigh — '^ thinks (Ev. p. 322) an examination ought to 
be imposed on every man who pretends to be qualified as a ship- 
master, and that he should be deprived of his warrant in case 
of neglect or misconduct." 

Capt Bell — << thinks, (Ev. p. 346) with a proper Board, an 
examination would prevent shipwreck." 

Mr. Gladstoney sen. — << thinks (Ev. p. 350) such a test as that 
proposed by Capt. Fitzroy would elevate the character of masters, 
give greater protection to life and property, and render general 
service to the interests of the country. He would have the exa- 
mination compulsory, and he contends that it would be a benefit, 
rather than an injury, to the officer, as by his possessing evidence 
of having the necessary qualifications, the basis of his respecta- 
bility would be founded and ascertained. As a shipowner (p. 350), 
he has a right to stipulate with those he employs, that they shall 
possess certain qualifications, attested by competent persons. In 
this respect (p. 357), the Bill would do infinite good, and no 
harm ; the interests of no party would suffer, because all owners 
would be on an equal footing, and would be obliged to have their 
ships commanded by persons of the same class. Having been 
consulted by Capt. Fitzroy respecting the Bill, the details generally 
meet with his approval.*' 

Mr. Wardrop — " thinks (Ev. p. 392) a Board would raise the 
status of officers, and make them a better class of men. The 
shipowners of Glasgow, with one exception, are favourable (p. 395) 
to the principle of an examination ; but they object to have the 

* Mr. "Wardrop, an underwriter also, thinks (p. 393), " the pre- 
miums would not be diminished, because it would be still a question of 
supply and demand, and from the excess of supply, the premiums are as 
low as they can be.** 
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power left with the Trinity Board. A local self-established board 
would not carry with it the weight and authority which a legis* 
lative enactment would do." 

Mr. Sands — " thinks {Ev, p. 396) that many intelligent ship- 
owners of Liverpool would approve of a compulsory examination 
before a competent board." 

So far as relates to the expediency of examining mas- 
ters and mates^ this second series of extracts from the Evi" 
dence presents a fair specimen of the opinions entertained 
by the witnesses on both sides of the question. They might 
have been inferred, without diflSlculty, from the opinions 
formerly given of the qualifications of those officers ; the 
witnesses who took the unfavourable view recommending 
an examination as a matter of course ; others upon abstract 
grounds, admitting it might be useful, but doubting the 
practicability of enforcing it ; and others again denying either 
its efficacy or its necessity, and objecting to the Bill alto- 
gether. A third party (the witnesses from Scotland in 
particular) are strongly in favour of enforcing a general 
examination, but find fault with some details^ especially to 
the powers lodged with the Trinity Board.* Those fronqi 
the North of England prefer a modified plan of examina- 
tion^ to be optional with candidates, and conducted by vo* 
luntarily established boardjs, similar to those which have 
answered so well in their own neighbourhood. 

The general conclusions to be derived are these : The 
advocates for an examination say that it would be a public 
benefit, would make men more careful and scientific, by 
inducing them to give their time to improving themselves ; 
that it would be an advantage, rather than an injury, to an 
officer, to oblige him to be examined, inasmuch as it would 
establish the basis of his position in society ; he would stand 
higher, would become more respectable, and get better wages. 
To be worth any thing, they add, it must include an inquiry 
into character as well as professional abilities; and with 
regard to the latter, although it might not be easy to judge 

* The Trinity Board itself was opposed to the Bill (Ev. p. 318); 
but it is not stated upon what grounds. 
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of a man's qualifieations, yet a properly constituted board 
of old seamen could soon tell whether a man was com- 
petent or not. 

On the other hand, many experienced shipowners and 
masters doubt the efficacy of an examination as proposed. 
They say that from the nature of the subject to which the 
test is to be applied, while it must fail to reach many of a 
candidate's qualifications, which are indispensable in the 
eyes of a shipowner, it would not, even in matters within its 
own province, always succeed in detecting the book-learned 
amateur from the man of real practical ability ; so that it 
is possible the one might be rejected where the other would 
obtain a flattering certificate, a document upon which he 
would be apt to found an undue claim to preferment. Fur- 
ther, they urge that to enforce a general examination, would 
have the effect of narrowing the field of choice,''^ in limiting 
the present unrestricted power possessed by the owner, of 
selecting whomsoever he thinks proper — the measure of the 
candidate's fitness or competency being determined by him 
alone; and that coming in this manner between the em* 
ployer and the employed, it would be an injurious inter- 
fereiToe with the commercial interests of the country. 

Leaving this for the present, I will now proceed to offer 
some general remarks on the subject. In the first place, it 
is commonly argued, that because there is an examination 
in the Navy, there must be one in the Merchant service. 
But the two services stand on such different grounds, that 
we are not justified in reasoning from one to the other in 
this way. The Navy is a department of the national service, 
administered by public men, who, by virtue of their respon- 
sibility to the country for its efficiency, are bound to adopt 
every precaution against the introduction of unqualified 
persons. The individuals composing it are parts .of a system, 
obedient to a common centre of influence, which moves and 
controls them all. But what is there in the Merchant ser- 
vice resembling this ? We give it a simple name, and then 
speak of it as if it were a mutual and harmonious combina- 

* But Mr. Gladstone's answer to this objection deserves notice — 
antb, p. 21, or q. 5593, p. 357, Ev, 
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tion like the Navy ; forgetting that its thirty thousand sail, 
scattered over the face of the globe, are the representatives 
of almost as many rival interests, animated indeed by one 
spirit and purpose, but pui^suing them totally independent 
of each other. The Naval captain is a public servant, sent 
to sea for the national benefit, whereas the Shipmaster is 
simply the agent of a common trading adventure, conducted 
by private individuals at their own risk. Agreeably to the 
laissez faire principle of legislation, a hasty or incautious 
interference is to be deprecated as much with regard to this 
as to any other commercial enterprise.* 

But if a shipowner be disposed with Mr. Gladstone, 
sen., to say that the persons he employs to command his 
ships ought to have such and such qualifications, this is 
not to be denied. It is his interest to seek for them, 
and to stipulate for their possession ; and to this end, he 
being the best judge of those qualifications, enjoys the 
power of choosing for himself in the best market. No other 
advantage could possibly equal this one ; and if the cir- 
cumstances which ordinarily preside over the relations of 
demand and supply, adjusting emoluments on the one 
hand to services on the other, do not produce enough of 
the commodity he is in search of, do not, in other words, 
encourage persons of the requisite ability to ofier themselves, 
it is not easy to see how Parliament can help him. Its 
ofiice being to regulate, it may, indeed, with a wise fore- 
sight, provide measures that shall contribute in time to 
improve this or that chss of the community, and bring about 
a better state of things generally ; but it cannot create 
ability in individuals, or interfere without injury in what 
is of the nature of a private agreement. It cannot force the 
market, or prescribe the terms of the contract between the 
two parties. 

Let it be granted, however, that the Merchant service 
is in such a declining state as to require the assistance 
of Parliament, and that the only way to restore it is by 

* In law the owner of a ship is a common carrier. On shore it is 
true that the drivers of certain carriages are, in a slight degree, subject to 
the interference of Parliament; but this is only for financial reasons. 
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enforcing a general examination. The utmost that a Board 
of Examiners could do, would be not to give ability, but 
to give it an official sanction when ascertained ; * and the 
question is, could a Board ascertain it better than the ship- 
owners themselves? Most of them think it could not be 
done so well. In nine cases out of ten, they are sailors 
as well as owners, and do not need the assistance of a third 
party ; but whether sailors or not, they have a remedy in 
their hands. They may, if they decline to trust their own 
judgments with regard to the qualifications of candidates, 
employ competent persons to examine them; this is one 
great step practised by all large houses. They may bring 
up their own officers, and by that means secure their effi- 
ciency to any degree required ; this, which all may do, is 
another great step. They may proceed further, and as many 
as please may mutually agree that none shall be employed 
by them who do not consent to pass an examination before 
persons appointed by them for that purpose. This is a third 
great step; and that it may be taken with safety to the 
owners, and advantage to all parties, is proved by the expe- 
rience of the voluntarily established boards at North and 
South Shields {anti pp. 16 and 18). A step still in advance 
of this is the general establishment of Navigation Schools. 

The losses by shipwreck are commonly cited to prove the 
necessity of an examination. On this point, the evidence of 
Mr. Somes is valuable. He says {Sv. p. 61), that he was 
induced, on account of the frequent attacks against the mer- 
cantile marine, to make a calculation of the comparative 
losses in the Naval and Merchant services. From the par- 
liamentary returns he found the men of war lost were 1 and 
1-lOth per cent ; in the merchant service, they are 2 and 
1-lOth per cent— including the coal, coasting and British- 

* After all that may be said in favour of a Board of Examiners, it will 
be important to remember that ^' its certificate would not, by our law, 
be admitted to contradict facts subsequently proved on oath, establishing 
incompetency;** a circumstance which would seriously restrict, if it would 
not neutralise, its usefulness in the case before us. See the third edition 
of Lorimer's valuable " Letters to a Young Master-Mariner," p. 67, 
which, I presume, every merchant-officer has in his possession. 
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American trades, which are peculiarly hazardous.'^ Deduct- 
iug something for these, he thinks there will be very little 
difference at last between the two services on the average. 

Let us now turn for an analysis of the various causes that 
may contribute to the loss of the merchant ship, to Mr. 
Wardrop's list, at p. 388-9 of the Evidence, or p. 76 of the 
Appendix. He gives, first, a statement in detail of the losses 
sustained by one Assurance Office in three years : and then 
a summary of the causes taken from the protests, from which 
it appears, that out " of 99 vessels lost, 17 were abandoned, 
the greater part wilfully — the captain having no power over 
his crew; 5 not heard of ; 7 out of course or reckoning; 6 
attributed to fog or current ; 5 to neglect of lead and look 
out ; 4 to mistake of lights and bearings ; 3 from drunk- 
enness ; 4 burnt, 2 evidently improperly ; 4 condemned, 
and yet sailing ; 8 unsatisfactory ; 4 doubtful and highly 
suspicious cases ; and 35 from evident perils of the sea. If 
to these 35 we add 6 for the abandoned, all those not heard 
of, with half of those from fog and current, of those burnt, 
and of those from unsatisfactory causes, it will give 53 
proper losses, or about one-half of the number actually 
lost." The numbers here are of little consequence, as they 
afford no standard to go by ; but the causes are general, and 
as such deserve notice. The 7 " out of reckoning" may 
be set down to scientific incompetency. A large proportion 
of the rest appear to have been lost under suspicious circum- 
stances, that is intentionally. Some of the witnesses are dis- 
posed to ascribe this to the ease with which insurances to 
almost any amount can be effected ; by which means, unprin- 
cipled persons, who have the address to manage properly, 
gain more by losing a ship, than in the fair way of trade. 
Mr. Wardrop, who is the manager of the Scottish Marine 
Assurance Company, admits that this facility of insurance 
works injuriously. He says, '' The property, to a certain ex- 
tent, ceases to be the owner's, he is therefore less interested 

in selecting a proper captain ; from the state of trade and low 

* 

* The losses are chiefly confined to these trades, as an inspection of 
the lists in the Appendix to the Keport, or any list of wrecks, will shew. 
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freights, economy becomes his ruling object, and a cheap 
Becond-class person is appointed ; while the competition is 
such that the underwriters have no control over this state 
of things." 

Other causes are referred to by several witnesses. Mr. 
Somes accounts {£Jv. p. 59) for a great many losses to an 
" imprudent disregard of the rules which formerly governed 
shipowners with reference to particular places at certain sea- 
sons of the year, in order to save the market. For instance^ 
vessels now sail against the monsoons, and frequent Table Bay 
all the year round, which is not safe between June and Sep- 
tember. They sail from Jamaica and Honduras in the hurri- 
cane season, from August to January ; and from Bermuda at all 
seasoiis, which was not the case formerly. A large commerce 
has been opened between Australia and India; and many 
vessels are annually lost in the dangerous navigation of 
Torres Strait, the highway connecting those quarters of the 
world ;" but a route which men-of-war are at present cau- 
tioned against taking. Mr. Ridley {Ev. p. 198) makes 
some remarks to the same effect. Mr. Straker adds {Sv. 
p. 165), constant work as a reason for losses, — *• vessels are 
never off the sea now ; there is no such thing as waiting for 
the tide, as steamers are ready to drag them out of port the 
moment they are loaded." Mr. Brunton (Ev. p. 44) says, 
'^ one cause of loss is, that vessels are often badly manned, and 
defective in their equipment." Mr. Mitchell (Ev. p. 20) 
refers particularly to colliers as being in this predicament. "^ 
The want of harbours of refuge j of more pilots^ and more 
lights, is also complained of by son^e, but with little reason, it 
appears, as regards the lights, which competent )vitnesses 
assert to be numerous enough. Captain Denham, R.N. says 
{Ev. p. 90), the local deviation (or local attraction as it used 
to be called) is neglected, especially in the Channel, where 
from its lying E. N.E. and W. S. W., this error is at a max- 
imum. But Sir John Barrow, in his letter to the Select 



* Timber ships are often lost from carr3dng deck loads ; but it is gra- 
tifying to find that the losses in this trade are not so numerous since Mr. 
Palmer's Bill has prohibited the practice. 
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Committee, acquaints tbem that '' my Lords are of opinion, 
that the deviation of the needle is undoubtedly a continual 
source of error, and in ships of war and steam vessels, it has 
often led to the most mischievous consequences ; but in mer- 
chant vessels, where there are no guns (unless with an iron 
cargo), the deviation is scarcely perceptible ; and that it will 
by no means account for the wrecks on the coast of France."* 
He adds my Lords' further opinion, •* that inattention to the 
reckoning ; stupidity about the lights ; running in thick 
weather ; neglecting to allow for tides ; bad compasses, and, 
above all, laziness in not heaving the lead, will amply account 
for every wreck on record," A censure by no means mis- 
applied, as the evidence proves throughout, f 

Among all the causes here enumerated for losses in the 
merchant service, how few are there which can be traced to 
actual imcompetency — at least of that kind which an ex- 
amination would provide against. In the Navy, the respon- 
sible officers, Master, Lieutenant, and Captain, are all 
passed men ; but on taking Mr. Somes's number, we do not 
find that the losses are lessened in that great v proportion 
which the advocates for an examination expect. Yet there 
18 every advantage in favour of the man-of-war. The strictest 
precaution is used against danger. She is well-built, fully 
manned and equipped ; she carries the best charts, and the 
best instruments of every kind ; she may select her route 
and proceed deliberately to her station, which is generally 
confined to some well-known sailing ground ; While mer- 
chant-ships are frequently wanting in all these advantages, 
and are exposed to all the casualties incident to that enter- 
prising spirit, which the object they have in view demands. 

* Page 53, Appendix to Evidence, By a misprint in this letter, 
which is repeated in the Eeport of the Select Committee, the local devia- 
tion is said to vary from 3° to 18% instead of 3° to 8°. It is to the effects 
of a cargo of iron that Captain Denham alludes. See, also, an instance 
quoted at p. 47 of Raper's " Practice of Navigation." 

t The industry and research of Captain Becher, B.N., have supplied 
us with a Bottle Chart, as a help towards determining the set of currents. 
Perhaps a Shipwreck Charts on the same plan, might be the means of 
pointing out some of those spots which ought to be particularly avoided 
or better lighted. 
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Following the shortest course they can find for themselves, 
they penetrate into all corners of the world, whether sur- 
veyed or not, and are sometimes the pioneers of discoveries 
which are afterwards completed by others. The Naval officer 
is careful of his ship, as in duty bound ; not because he has 
passed an examination, but from the fear of a subsequent 
inquiry in case of her loss. If the Ship-master were threat- 
ened with such an inquiry, he would be careful too — cer- 
tainly more careful than he is at present ; but a perusal of 
the Evidence will convince any one of the great difficulties 
which would attend the prosecution of it.* 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it will be useful 
to ask, what is the actual estimation in which Examin- 
ations are held in the Navy. This may be gathered in 
some degree from the questions now and then put by some 
of the naval members on the Committee, which shew pretty 
clearly the opinion they entertain of it. The masters and 
second-masters of that service pass an examination at the 
Trinity Board ; the commissioned officers pass before a 
temporary board, composed of passed captains of a certain 
standing. It is needless to recall the stories that are cur- 
rent, of some of the candidates who have qualified, be* 
cause we are told that these examinations are more severe 
than they used to be, but, generally speaking, they are 
not reckoned to give the measure of a naval officer's qua* 
lifications. Neither his employment, nor his advancement 
in the service, is contingent, except in a very trifling de- 
gree, on the result. If the examination was at one time 
meant for a test, it is not looked *upon as such now ; or, at 
the most, it is regarded as one of a subordinate character, 
which none but an uncommonly hopeless candidate fails to 
get over in some way. For a man not to pass it, is certainly 
a sign of gross incapacity ; but it is no proof of capacity to 
pass it. It does not establish his reputation for ability. He 
stands on no higher ground afterwards. His ability and fit- 
ness are determined, and his real qualifications are perfectly 
well known, but they are known and determined from other 

* See note p. 36. 
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circumstances, and the opinion formed of them is not altered 
by the examination.* It is a customary jyro forma business, 
which all must go through as a matter of course. As a test 
it proves nothing of importance ; it only shews that the 
executive authorities, who are responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Navy, have taken official security that the can- 
didate was not admitted in an unauthorised and irregular 
manner. If the Naval officer be more scientific ; if he have 
a theoretical as well as practical acquaintance with his pro- 
fession ; if he be better educated, and on a more elevated 
status^ we know why he is so, but we know that the exam- 
ination has practically nothing to do with making him so. 
The check and the safeguard are to be found in the Navy, 
but they do not lie in the examination as some suppose. It 
is needless to inquire how the latter has slipt out of the place 
which was most probably designed for it, for the reasons are 
plain enough. Experience must have shewn, that it was 
not to be relied on as a fair and adequate test ; but chiefiy, it 
is evident, that to enforce it bona fide and universally would 
bring on a direct encounter with the paramount influence of 
patronage. Now, this influence, which, however objection- 
able in theory, works beneficially on the whole, is not new, 
nor is it peculiar to the Navy. In one shape or another, it 
leavens the whole lump of the public service. It is insepa- 
rable from all public bodies and official transactions in the 
country. Thus, it appears, that an excellent and well-meant 
rule, in spite of the precautions which have no doubt been 
taken to make it salutary and useful, has, from influences, 
that will ever govern the elements of the great body politic, 
almost insensibly degenerated into a matter of form, and is 
recognised as of very trifling importance. Supposing, then, 
such a regulation to be enforced in the Merchant-service, 
what is there to prevent the same influences from operating 
with a similar efi'ect, and thus rendering a scheme upon which 
so much depends totally inefficacious ? How a good rule of 

* There is indeed an examination which is really made a test, which 
takes place half yearly at the Naval College ; when the best proficient in 
mathematics is rewarded with a lieutenant's commission. From this the 
most beneficial consequences may be expected. 
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this kind may be abused, may be seen in the evidence respect- 
ing the passing of pilots at various places,"*^ which furnishes 
a useful commentary upon what has been previously said. 

The Subjects for Inquiry which should be brought before 
a Board are next to be considered. Lieutenant Forrest 
would not give much for an examination which did not 
include moral character as well as professional ability ; and 
several witnesses, along with Mr. Riddle, think that every 
master ought to have some knowledge of the coasts and seas 
of his own country. Thus we get four ; Moral Character, 
Seamanship, Navigation, and Pilotage, the last of which is 
almost another name for Hydrography. 

The propriety of an inquiry into Moral Character, cannot 
be questioned. But how could a Board proceed to ascertain 
it? Only by written testimonials ; unless it had the power 
of a court of law to call for oral evidence as to character. 
But I apprehend no prudent employer trusts entirely or 
mainly to testimonials of this nature. He rates them for 
what they are worth, but he does not rely on them. A 
Board would have nothing else to depend upon, as, in its 
official capacity, it would be bound to decide on the docu- 
ments officially brought before it. It could not make private 
inquiries, nor act on private information. The owner can do 
both ; and in dealing with a stranger he is guided chiefly by 
what he gathers in this way ; while it is natural to suppose, 
that, as the party most interested in the result, his inquiries 
are sharpened by greater zeal and vigilance than those of 
any board would be. 

The next subject is Seamanship; with regard to which, 
while some of the witnesses, not sailors, are of opinion that 
it would be a fit one for examination, the professional men 
are almost unanimous in asserting any ordinary test to be a 
fallacious one. If it were possible for the examiners to 
accompany the candidate on a voyage, they might, by the 
time they returned, be able to form a tolerably correct notion 
of his professional abilities. But on shore they would be 
restricted to an inspection of such testimonials as he could 

* Captaiii Denham, p. 85. Mr« Somes, p. 65. Mr. Davidson, p. 292. 



produce from the capcuns he had sailed with, and to an oral 
e^aminatioa hj qaestioa and answer. The worth of testi- 
moDiala I have alreadj aodced ; and it is perhaps^ to those 
in &Toar of aeamaaahip generallT, that Captain Cbappell, 
refers, oMte p. 16. when he speaks of ratxn^ them as so maeh 
brown paper. The oral exaimnati»ML most be coodweCed 
hypothedcallj. It wooid be for the mosc part, ** Sfqipooe 
700 were in such a case, what woald joa do i"* or if tkej 
had models before them, '^ Shew as as well is jon can what 
70a would do l"^ This is something like asking a soUier on 
parade how he would win a battle. The readines of the 
answer would be no satis&ctorT proof of the candidates fit- 
ness ; for even if it were so thcoreticallT correct &at no 
examiner could object to it, he might be no sailor. Mr. 
Somes saTS, he would undertake to teach auT lad who had 
been a few 7ears at sea, to pass within twennr-fiwr hoars ; 
and Mr. Ridler believes, that manv yoong men might give 
correct answers to all the questions, and *"^ come off with 
flaming certificates,'* vet be most unfit far shipmasters. On 
the other hand, a man mav be a good sailor, but not mvdi 
of an orator, and therefore unable to give such readj and 
intelligible answers, as would convince strainers oi his real 
abilities. He would most likelv be inclined to sum np what 
be had to sav, in the laconic replv of the Athenian architect, 
'^ All that these men have talked about, I will doJ" And the 
reason is a plain one. Seamanship is a practical basiness, 
and capable of a practical test onlv. It mav be inferred to 
a certain extent, and perhaps near enough £>r most parposes, 
from circumstances, the length of a mau*s services for instance, 
or the testimon7 of others ; but to be sure of it, we must see 
him on board how he sails his ship, as we judge of a work- 
man, not so much bv his replies^ as bv the wav he bandies 
his tools, and tlie character of his work. It is firom a con« 
viction of this, I presume, that in the present dav, when a 
Naval officer goes up to pass the Trinitv Board, which la 
composed of practical men, his seamanship is generall7 taken 
for granted, and the examination is confined chiefly to pilot- 
age. It may have formed an item formerly, if we may judge 
from ** John Hamilton Moore," but it appears that the costo* 
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mary chapter on the *^ Examination of a young sea-officer in 
a series of questions and answers," which made so conspicu- 
ous a figure in his time-honoured page, though preserved 
for a while by his successor, Norie, has at length dropped 
out to make way for more pertinent matter. 

We come next to the Navigation^ that is, to the science so 
called ;* and here we have a subject presenting none of the 
difficulties which attend the others. The evidence for those, 
as remarked just now, is circumstantial : a man's fitness, 
as far as they are concerned, will stand with more or less of 
probability in the judgment of the examiners, who may be 
deceived after, all ; but his acquaintance with Navigation is 
susceptible of a strict and positive, because a numerical^ 
test. Here the candidate may not only tell, but shew, what 
he can do ; for the examiners can try his theoretical know- 
ledge of a rule, by requiring him to prove and apply it. 
He can be desired, as Mr. Riddle recommends, to take and 
work out on papery before the examiners, one of every kind 
of observation most useful at sea, or he may have data put 
before him to work from. It is impossible for an unqualified 
person to slip through such an examination as this : it fur- 
nishes an accurate index, step by step, of the candidate's 
information, so that the exact degree of it may be certified 
with precision. And it need not occupy an unreasonable 
time: a day or two would not be too much, considering 
the importance of the subject ; but Mr. Andei*son describes 
the examination at South Shields as lasting three or four 
hours, and it appears by his account to be a full and rigid 
one, ante, p. 18. 

The last subject recommended for inquiry is Pilotage or 
Hydrography J which, like the preceding, though not to the 
same extent, is capable of being subjected to the test of an 
ordinary examination. It may be described as consisting 
chiefly in a knowledge of the sands, rocks, and other dan-* 
gers which obstruct the free navigation of channels, roads, 
rivers, and ports ; of the cross-bearings to be taken to avoid 

'*' The word Navigation, in the evidence, is sometimes made convertible 
with Seamanship. 
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them, and get to a good anchorage ; of the soundings at all 
times of the tide ; of the marks and lights along the coast, 
and sach other information as will enable the person in 
charge to take a ship safely out and in. This knowledge, 
whether general or local, can be gathered from personal 
experience and the best surveys, and of course it can be so 
tested on examination. 

That it is desirable, in every point of view, for a 
ship -master to be well informed on these points, is 
evident ; but yet the unexpected question arises, of 
what practical use is it to any but the masters of coasting 
vessels ? The maritime law of most European states, it is 
well known, makes it compulsory for the master of every 
foreign-going ship to take a pilot on board within the limits 
of what is called pilot- water. I am not aware if this is the 
law of England ; but the uniform practice of the insurance- 
offices (which binds with the strictness of law) is, that if 
the master undertakes to pilot his own ship, and any thing 
happens to her, the insurance is forfeited. Upon commercial 
grounds^ this is perhaps the safest arrangement that pru- 
dence could dictate ; but it gives rise to this curious anomaly, 
that a Merchant captain is perhaps more at home in the 
Atlantic than in the neighbourhood of his own shores; 
for he is responsible for a proper acquaintance with the 
former, while of the latter he need know almost nothing, or 
no more than a few well-marked headlands. Soon after he 
comes in sight of land, he is boarded by a pilot, who is 
thenceforward answerable for the safe conduct of the ship 
into port. He may from that moment go below, not to 
appear again till he finds himself safely moored in dock. If 
he had been at one time the master of a coasting vessel 
between London and Liverpool for instance, two of the 
most intricate ports in the kingdom^ in and out of which he 
may have sailed his craft perhaps forty or fifty times, and 
afterwards obtains the command of a foreign-going ship, he 
is actually rendered, by the operation of this rule, ineligible 
to do so again. The superior local knowledge which a 
person who is constantly on the spot must be presumed to 
have, and the comparative security of property when in- 
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trusted to his hands, form, of cotirse, the grounds for 
enforcing it in such cases; but that it is indirectly preju- 
dicial to the Merchant service, cannot be denied. It has a 
tendency to discourage the acquisition of Hydrographical 
knowledge among its seamen ; and, further, it reduces the 
captain to feel himself in a state of dependence on the pilot, 
which becomes painfully acute when the assistance of the 
latter cannot be immediately obtained. 

The memory of the unfortunate should be recalled with 
the utmost tenderness ; but it is impossible, I think, to read 
the melancholy history of the loss of the '^ Reliance," as 
related in the Evidence* and elsewhere, without a con- 
viction that that fine ship might have been saved, after 
all, if her commander had only trusted more to himself, 
and less to the chance of getting a pilot. Here was a 
clever and experienced seaman, who had frequently run 
through the Channel — for the most part a free and 
ample piece of water, " as well lighted as Regent Street, "t 
in which no seaman need lose his ship ecLsily;- yet, unhap- 
pily for himself and his companions, so ignorant of his 
ground, that he wanders helplessly over it hither and thither, 
and at length, in sight almost of home, is overwhelmed in 
a catastrophe which it makes one's heart bleed to read of. % 
"The Conqueror "§ is another sad instance of a similar cala- 
mity, where a reasonable acquaintance, on the captain's part, 
with the Hydrographical features of his own country, might 
possibly have retrieved the errors committed through the 
fatal incapacity of the pilot. God forbid that I should say 
any thing to stain the reputation of these excellent, though 
ill-fated seamen ! — nor would I forget what a relief it must 
be to the commander of a valuable ship, after the fatigues 
and dangers of a protracted voyage, to throw all his cares 
and responsibility on the shoulders of another ; but the con- 
sideration of such disasters, and of the anomalies before 

* P. 370, Ev. 

t Captain Washington's expression. 

X See some very appropriate remarks on her loss in the Xautical 
Magazine for 1843, by the Editor. 
§ Ev. p. 359. 
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referred to, may teach a useful lesson.* It suggests, with 
respect to the rule which obtains so universally, a relaxation 
that would not be at all inconsistent with a due regard for 
property : which is, that after a captain has acquired from ex- 
perience a suitable acquaintance with any port he sails out 
of, and its adjoining features, it may be optional with him 
to qualify before some Board for piloting his ship in that 
locality,f subject to the condition that when he chooses to 
exercise this privilege, he shall receive a proportion of the 
pilotage fees. Such is the wise rule in the Navy, in which 
service every master is expected to pass the Trinity Board 
for the Downs and Channel ; and a laudable inducement is 
held out to him, not only when he is in that neighbourhood, 
but on all occasions, to turn his Hydrographical information 
to practical account. J 

* " The loss of the two merchant ships at Boulogne must have origin- 
ated from a want of a true knowledge of the Channel. All that East 
India ships in particular know of it, is the passage up and down. If they 
have a fair wihd, they do very well ; if a beating wind, they have not a 
sufficient knowledge of the Channel." — Captain Sparshott, R.N., q. 3434-5, 
p. 226. 

" I should say ships are frequently lost from the incompetency of 
pilots, but not so frequently as ships hovering about seeking for pUots, 
and not making use of their own knowledge." — Captain Denham, E.N., 
q. 1396, p. 85. 

t Captain Denham, B.N., q. 1462, p. 93. Mr. Biddle recommends 
the Channel in particular. — Ev. p. 240. 

X There is another subject for inquiry, which deserves mention ; but, 
as it would not fall within the province of a Marine Board, I have placed 
it in a note. If it were possible, with a due regard to the interests of aU 
parties, to institute a legal inquiry into those cases in which life^ not 
property J is lost at sea by the shipwreck of merchant vessels, it could not 
fail to have a beneficial effect. If two railway carriages run into each 
other, or a coach overturns, or a dilapidated building falls on the heads 
of its inhabitants, and life be lost, an inquiry follows as a matter of 
course ; and why should not that consideration, here so properly evinced 
for the landsman, and the feelings of the survivors, be extended, as fkr 
as practicable, to the sailor ? The policy of an open investigation into the 
loss of shipping, though recommended by many witnesses, will always be 
disputed, for it is a question of property merely, the owners of which 
have their remedy at law ; but the loss of life is a legitimate ground of 
public interference. The only difficulty is with regard to the insurance, 
the claim for which might be damaged by some part of the evidence. 
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I have thus endeavoured, my Lord, to point out the true 
province of an Examination — to shew where it fails, and 
why; and to state^ as strongly as I could put them, such 
objections as are commonly or may be fairly urged against 
it. But with all its disadvantages, fancied or possible, there 
cannot be a doubt in the minds of intelligent persons that, 
within due limits, it is a beneficial practice per se. Even 
the warmest opponents of the Bill admit, with more or less 
reluctance, its usefulness in some cases, and in proper hands. 
I cannot allow that it is of primary importance, but as a 
subordinate instrument it would have, as Captain Barber 
says, a good moral influence^ less direct than indirect. It 
could not be trusted to as infallible for sifting the chaff 
from the wheat; but it would, at all events, scare a noto- 
riously unqualified person from offering himself to fill a 
station of responsibility. Such gross instances as that men- 
tioned by Captain Washington (anti^ p. 7) would be put a 
stop to. The prospect of having to pass a test of some kind 
would probably induce young men to cultivate many subjects 
allied to those that are strictly professional, which are now 
almost entirely neglected even by the best-informed of them — 
subjects useful for enlarging their minds and directing their 

But when a house takes fire, attended with the casualty referred to, the 
result of the coroner's inquest, whatever it may be, is no bar to the 
recovery of the insurance by the landlord ; and though this may not be 
a parallel instance, perhaps it would not be difficult to give the sailor 
the benefit of some such law, as nearly as circumstances will allow. 
Captain Chappell, B.N., who has some remarks to this efiect (Ev, p. 46), 
recommends the appointment of a Marine Coroner. A similar idea is 
expressed in Lorimer's *' Letters,'* quoted a little while ago : see pp. 20, 
21, of that sensible work, and also p. 68, for some remarks on the com- 
petency of masters and mates. Jt may not be out of place to add that 
this little book relates chiefly to that branch of nautical jurisprudence 
which goes under the name of General Averages ; and in this respect it 
exactly supplies the want alluded to in Mr. Wardrop's evidence, p. 395. 
He suggests, " that in addition to seeing that masters are properly qualified 
as navigators and seamen, it is very important that they should under- 
stand what the law is as bearing on them in the event of their ship 
getting ashore, or meeting with any accident in a foreign port. Under- 
writers often sustain great losses from captains not knowing what is 
required of them under such circumstances." 
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scientific tastes-^-but which could not, in trath, be classed as 
essential, and therefore are not likely to be stadied without 
some inducement to do so. The desire of passing it credit- 
ably would give, as Captain Wheatley says, such a stimulus 
to their mental powers as would be generally and perma- 
nently beneficial. An improved and better educated class of 
officers would gradually come into the service, in place of 
the old generation of illiterate seamen. The truth of this must 
be felt by every one. It is only when the question occurs 
whether the examination should be compulsory or optional — 
whether it should be conducted by public officers, or left 
to the discretion of the shipowners — ^that a difibrence arises ; 
and upon these important points it was found to be so 
serious, that it was judged prudent to withdraw the Bill. 

Let it be supposed that the Bill had passed^ and its 
operation had been postponed for six months^ as its authors 
intended. During that interval the candidates for the first 
examination would be cramming (no other word would be so 
expressive) with private teachers at places which, with some 
exceptions to be found here and there^ are of an obscure 
character, unknown to either shipowners or the public. Now 
as an examiner would naturally inquire of a candidate how 
long he had been to sea, and with whom, that he might 
form some notion of his Seamanship, so he would ask about 
his Navigation. In this case what an advantage it would be 
to him, and what confidence it would give to both parties, 
if he could produce a certificate of his attendance at some 
school or academy, signed by a qualified teacher known for his 
skill, and officially recognised by the examiners. Few ship- 
owners, I believe, who are acquainted with the merits of the 
Greenwich Hospital schools before mentioned, would hesitate, 
as far as Navigation is concerned, to appoint a young man 
who had been educated there,* 

But supposing the seamanship of the candidates gene- 

* On this ground I am disposed to recommend that a printed certifi- 
cate should be given to every boy of a certain standing on leaving that 
school, stating in detail the actual extent of his attainments, the subjects 
he has mastered, and the observations he can take and work, for the in- 
formation of those whom it may concern. Such a document, properly 
authenticated, would not be without its value. 
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rally be taken for granted, the evideiiee already considered 
respecting the scientific knowledge difiiised through the 
merchant service, though rather favourable than otherwise, 
yet with all the allowances that can be made, is not of such 
a positive character as to lead us to contemplate with much 
satisfaction the immediate consequences of an examination. 
The standard must be very low indeed that would not inevit- 
ably exclude a great many. A canter through all the rules 
of his Norie would hardly save a tolerably well-grounded 
man from rejection. But what is to become of the coasting- 
master^ the measure of whose present attainments and intel- 
lectual vigour may be estimated from the fact that he cannot 
torite? Time will, no doubt, bring about a greater improve- 
ment than we are permitted to hear of at present ; but the 
requisite degree cannot be effected in six months or twelve 
months. Now a rejection of candidates to any considerable 
extent at first must have an unfavourable tendency, and seri- 
ously hinder the commercial movements of the country. As 
the examination would deter many from coming forward^ a 
less than average supply would be ready. And whence is the 
deficiency to be made up — a deficiency that would be the 
greater on account of the number of rejected candidates ? 
From such considerations as these we are led to conclude 
that the change so much wished for must be gradually 
brought about, not forced, and that something must be done 
beforehand. A study of the evidence is enough to convince 
any unprejudiced reader of the necessity of this preparatory 
step. And here, I think, lies, in no small degree, the secret 
of the opposition to the Bill. The more cautious friends of 
that measure consider it to be premature. Mr. Mitchell, 
who is an advocate for examination, and one of the best 
informed of the witnesses on the practice of foreign countries, 
thinks that before an act making it compulsory in England 
is passed, *' academies must be established where candidates 
may study for four or five years." Others were of the same 
opinion ; and the Select Committee give thgir deliberate 
sanction to the views thus expressed, by recommending " the 
establishment of schools for the purpose of teaching naviga- 
tion in the different seaports, to be supported by a small 
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tonnage duty to be levied on the vessels belonging to such 
port." * 

It is unnecessary, I think, my Lord, to do more than 
allude to the probable utility of such Institutions to the 
country. The benefits they are calculated to produce must 
be obvious, especially when it is considered that, agreeably 
to the principle now so happily recognised, the best plan of 
improving the condition of any class of society is to provide 
the means of giving them (the youthful part in particular) a 
systematic education. By this word I mean, in its applica- 
tion to seamen, as much professional knowledge as it is possi^ 
hie for them to acquire on shore with a view to practical 
usefulness at sea. Schools for such an object have been for 
some time founded in France, in Spain, in the Hanse Towns, 
and in the Prussian ports of the Baltic, where, according to 
Mr. Mitchell, several of a high character are to be met 
with.f They are also, I believe, established in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, in all of which examination is enforced. 
Under these circumstances, when even second and third-rate 
powers have thought it good to foster and encourage them, 
it is but natural to infer that they must be flourishing in 
their completest developement, if any where, in 

" this Isle, 
The greatest and the best of all the main.** 

How surprising, then, to find that Institutions so singu- 
larly adapted to it, which ought to be no less indigenous 
within its borders than its native oak, have as yet scarcely 
any existence at all. We might imagine that though the 
government had refrained from interfering to set them up, 
the feeling of a common interest would have taught the great 

* The "Beport** of 1836 also recommends "the establishment of 
cheap nautical schools, either in ships afloat adapted for the purpose, or 
in appropriate buildings on shore, in which the practical duties of seaman- 
ship and the elements of navigation should be taught to the young 
apprentices whoMire training up for the sea.** 

t See Appendix. For the information to be found there I am in- 
debted to MM. Laine and Burckardt, the respected consuls for France 
and Prussia at Liverpool. 
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body of shipowners and merchants the policy of combining 
to meet the deficiency ; and thus, in educating the appren- 
tices, to secure for themselves the reversion of a well-quali- 
fied race of officers. An intelligent foreigner visiting the 
country, and full of admiration at its wonderful commercial 
resources, would next inquire into the secret of the maritime 
ascendancy which places these resources at our disposal. ^' I 
see," he would say, " the eminent advantages you derive, 
by the goodness of Providence, from your insular position ; 
from the temperate wholesomeness of a climate which forti- 
fies without chilling the frame ; from a tortuous breadth of 
coast vexed by seas abounding with perils, which, as they 
are your best defence against the stranger, serve only to 
nourish the spirit to overcome them in th^ hearts of your 
children. But shew me," he would be inclined to add, 
^' shew me your schools and training establishments for 
supplying the intellectual staple of these vast navies." And 
his astonishment will be great when he learns that this 
staple is merely a random production of the soil — rich and 
pregnant, indeed, but upon which no systematic plan of 
cultivation has ever been bestowed in order to bring it to 
maturity and perfection. 

There are at present only two Schools established for 
this specific object in the kingdom ; the excellent one at 
Greenwich, before mentioned, which is in the hands of the 
Government — and that as much for the navy as the mer- 
chant service ; and the Trinity House school at Newcastle, 
under the control of the corporation."*^ No others are men- 



* Perhaps this school may account for the better training which the 
masters in that part of the country seem to have had, and which has pre^ 
pared them to submit to the voluntary examination established by the 
shipping interest there. But it is to be observed, from the lists of the 
annual losses for 1841-42 given in the Appendix to the Evidence^ how 
many ships belonging to this locality were wrecked, chiefly colliers, it 
seems, from their tonnage. Though the ships were not lost at the places 
mentioned in the lists, but only sailed out of them, we may infer, gene- 
rally, that their commanders belonged to those places. Taking the ports 
in which the most serious losses occurred, viz. Bristol, Beaumaris, Liver- 
pool, and Greenock, on one side of the i8land,^and London, Ipswich, 
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tioned as existing, in the JSvidence or elsewhere, as far as I 
can learn. Those huge repositories, the Encyclopeedias, to 
which we turn for such information, and which are always 
minute enough in topographical particulars, never speak of 
such a thing as a Navigation school. Describing some pub- 
lic institution, as for instance, Christ's Hospital in London, or 
the Blue Coat Hospital at Liverpool, they may remark inci- 
dentally, that some of the boys designed for sea are taught 
Navigation — but this is all. There are no signs of a general 
or adequate provision that we could fall back upon to meet 
the necessities of the case. But the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, if properly carried out, will remedy this 
capital defect; and so much do t value it, that I am disposed 
to regard it as tBe most important clause in their Report. 

For it is admitted, that most of the evils which cling to the 
Merchant service may be traced to the want of a sound and 
efficient training of its officers in subjects connected with their 
own profession. To establish schools, therefore, is to begin 
ab initio^ and to nip the evil in the bud. The principle in 
one shape is recognised in the Navy, where, by a recent and 
important regulation, most ships in commission now carry 
Naval Instructors, — the best of all arrangements that could 
be devised. Next to having them on board, is having them 
on shore ; and, as the first arrangement would, of course, be 
impracticable in the Merchant service, the second must be 
chosen as most suitable to the end in view. I said that the 
recommendation of the Committee is valuable, if properly 
carried out ; by which I mean, that the scheme depends for 
success on the hearty and unanimous support of the various 
branches of the Shipping interest, mainly — but concurrently 
with the support and approbation of the Government. It is 



Yarmouth, Hull, Whitby, Sunderland, Newcastle, Leith, Perth, Dundee, 
and Aberdeen on the other side, — we find that in two years, 383 ships 
from the east coast were lost, and 123 from the west; and that of those 
from the east coast 167, or nearly one half, were Newcastle and Sunder- 
land ships. The best seamen in the world are found in this quarter ; 
but it seems that no measure of skill and experience avails against the 
dangerous navigation vnth which colliers have to contend. 
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advisable that the former great body, being composed of 
the parties more immediately concerned, should have the 
management left chiefly in their hands ; but, at the same 
time, the assistance of the Executive is not less required to 
give coherence and uniformity to the system, in the exer- 
cise of a quiet and judicious superintendance. 

I am aware, that in making these proposals on behalf of 
the Merchant service, we shall come in contact with many 
belonging to it, who imagine that things are well enough as 
they are. There is a notion abroad among many old sea- 
men (with whom, it must be remembered, most shipowners 
are identified), that learning is proper for the idle gentle- 
man only ; and that he who earns his bread with much 
labour has no business to trouble himself about it. Invert- 
ing Hamlet's proposition, that the hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense, they fear that the sailor, 
whose profession is chiefly manual, as he becomes better 
read and more scientific, will be inclined to make himself 
less handy and useful, will, in short, become less a sailor. 
This is a common syllogism ; and, though not very logically 
deduced, nine out often would arrive at the conclusion. The 
fallacy of it is evident ; but the existence of so popular a notion 
in such a quarter renders it desirable to proceed cautiously. 

Surely every reflecting person will see that we do not 
expect to make a sailor out of reading and science. He 
is made from very different materials. He will be a better 
sailor with them, but he may be a good sailor without them. 
He must be a sailor first, however, and then we would take 
him, and invest this essential groundwork of his character 
with the ornaments of reading and science. 

It is the circumstances in which he is placed which make 
the sailor. And so long as there are rough winds, dark 
nights, lee shores, bad sailing-grounds all the world over ; 
so long as the foggy channels which encompass the broken 
and restless shores of these islands, present obstacles to ex- 
ercise his skill, and dangers so imminent, that he often finds 
the worst part of his voyage to be that nearest home ; so 
long as these exist, a man who goes to sea must be a sailor 
in spite of himself, — he may be as careless or as ignorant 
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as he pleases of science and such matters ; but thus disci- 
plined, he cannot help being a sailor. But, on the other 
hand, as reading and science, or in one word, education, is a 
good thing in itself, — as a man is a better man for being 
educated — so in general, the educated sailor will be by so 
much a better sailor, a better officer to his men, a better 
man of business, a more trustworthy servant, a more esti- 
mable member of society, a worthier representative of his 
country abroad. He will be, moreover, the coolest man, 
and the fullest of resources, in time of difficulty, because he 
has his mind about him ; whereas, the man of one rule, 
when his rule fails him, is at his last extremity ; and, in 
ignorant despair, stupifies his senses with liquor.* 

With those few remarks, I will proceed to shew in what 
way Navigation Schools, under the sanction of an Act of 
Parliament, may be constituted : — 

1. I propose, that a Local Board, representing the mer- 
chants, shipowners, and underwriters, be authorised to form 
itself at any port where it is considered expedient to esta- 
blish a school, for the general management of its affairs ; and 
to communicate respecting it with the Government. 

2. That a '^ Navigation House and School" be established, 
as soon as circumstances will admit, at the following principal 
ports, or some of them ; namely, London, Yarmouth, Hull, 
Newcastle, Leith, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, Southampton, Deal, Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick. To these, if it should be thought ad- 
visable after a sufficient trial of the experiment, other 
ports may be added. The objects of such School to be, — ^To 
provide the means of nautical instruction to boys preparing 
for sea, shipping, and pilots' apprentices, mates [and Mas- 
ters] ; and also, the means of passing a voluntary examina- 
tion to mates [and Masters]. The double name '^ House and 

* There is another class of persons who fly to this miserable panacea 
— the amateur sailor, well versed, perhaps, in scientific acquirements — ^but 
a sailor in no other respect ; who has gone to sea too late in life ever to 
feel comfortable at the mast-head, and is too much of a gentleman to 
learn his profession properly. The fate of such a man without a subor- 
dinate to rely upon for help when danger approaches is inevitable. 
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School," is proposed on account of the meriy who would be 
invited to attend. And, though I have adopted the de- 
signation, Navigation School, throughout this paper, per- 
haps Navigation House might be thought a more suitable 
one. 

3. The Funds for this purpose might be obtained as fol- 
lows : — For the first outlay, by a Parliamentary grant, or a 
clause enabling the corporation of the port, at the request of 
tlie local Board, to advance money for the erection of a 
building. And for its future maintenance, — partly as the 
Select Committee recommend, — *'by a tonnage duty to be 
levied on the vessels belonging to the port ; " partly by sub- 
scriptions or donations from shipowners, entitling them to 
nominate apprentices at a reduced fee ; and partly by fees 
from pupils for instruction and certificates. After the first 
outlay, I imagine, the fees and subscriptions would be so 
considerable, as to render the schools almost self-support- 
ing. 

4. The best locality for the School Buildings would, of 
course, be the water side. They should be on an ample 
scale, and have some pretensions in an architectural point 
of view. Besides, a board room, &c., they should include a 
house for the master, and two apartments at least, properly 
fitted up with charts, instruments, &c., for his pupils; 
namely, one large room to be appropriated to apprentices 
and others, and a second to mates [and Masters]. The best 
time of attendance for apprentices would be the evening, 
when also, the greatest number of pupils might be expected 
to be present. During the day apprentices are engaged on 
board ; and boys preparing for sea are either employed in 
their daily avocations, or in prosecuting their education at 
the general schools. Mates, when in port, are frequently 
unemployed ; and I propose to reserve the morning exclu* 
sively for them [and for Masters], in their own rooms. As 
one great object of the Navigation House would be, to fur- 
nish the means of nautical and mathematical instruction to 
this class of ofiicers, if they desire it, I am persuaded that it 
would be well to make a due distinction between them and 
others, as a most probable mode of inducing them to avail 
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themselves of such an opportunity. A little judicious con- 
aeration thus shewn them would not be thrown away. 

5. With regard to the Course of Instruction, it must of 
necessity be a special one in its nature and amount ; adapted 
to the views of the class of persons for whom it is intended^ 
and, in some degree, to the average information which they . 
are found to possess. Nor must we begin at too high a 
point, or attempt too much at the risk of failure. What is 
now proposed, therefore, is a necessary or minimum course, 
liable to future additions and modifications ; with a proviso, 
that every one on admittance should be able to read and 
write, and be acquainted with the elements of arithmetic. 

The Course comprises, — 

a. The higher parts of Arithmetic, including the proper 
management of sexagesimal and decimal numbers. 

b. Some of the most useful problems in Mensuration and 
practical Geometry. 

c. The use of Logarithms. 

d. The Compass, with its construction, uses, and cor- 
rections. 

e. Plane, traverse, parallel, middle latitude, and Mer- 
cator's Sailings, by inspection and construction, with 
their application to a common Day's work. 

/. Working the Tides. 

g. The construction and use of Mercator's chart [tidal 
and variation chai*ts], with practice in sketching 
Hydrographical charts and plans, and maps of the 
heavens ; including directions for finding the con- 
stellations and principal stars. 

A. Practice in taking Observations, — which includes the 
adjustments, reading and uses of the quadrant, sex- 
tant, barometer [and sympiesometer]. 

A. Practice in taking out the elements from the usual 
Tables, and from the *' Nautical Almanac." 

L Finding the Latitude by a meridian altitude, by an 
altitude near the meridian, by the Pole-star [and by 
double altitudes]. 

m.. Rating the Chronometer by a single altitude [and by 
equal altitudes with the artificial horizon on shore]. 
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n. Finding the Longitude by a chronometer, and by 
Lunar observations. 

It may be observed that there is not a single important 
rule in Navigation which may not be mastered by a person 
of ordinary capacity ; but, nevertheless, as a science, it will 
always occupy a subordinate place with Merchant seamen, 
for obvious reasons.* While few care to acquire, or to 
keep up if once acquired, more than is here laid down, 
very many are contented with much less. " In soundings" 
near the land, a ship-master trusts to the lead and the 
correctness of his chart. Coming into port, his vessel is in 
charge of the pilot. A master of a coaster may never have 
occasion to take an observation, or keep a common day's 
work, even if he should be able to do either ; but depends 
almost solely on his personal knowledge of the coast. To 
a 'great majority, therefore, this course would present a 
sufficiently high standard of professional information to begin 
with. It would qualify a seaman to navigate a ship skil- 
fully at sea; and, as it contains what he knows to be no 
more than essential on the whole, he could not help admit- 
ting the propriety of every item in it. A second and more 
extensive course, including, among puch that would be 
useful but not essential, — the elements of plane and spherical 
Geometry and Trigonometry, with their applications — a larger 
portion of Nautical with a portion of Physical Astronomy — 
the laws regulating the phenomena of winds, currents, and 
storms, — might easily be laid down for the more advanced 
navigator ; but this would remain for future consideration .f 

6. The Fees for apprentices I propose should be about 
three guineas, except for the apprentices of subscribers, who 
might be nominated at a lower rate. This fee should entitle 
a boy to attend as long as he pleased, or as often as he 
could when in port, until the completion of the course. 
Such an arrangement would be found to answer better 

♦ Seep. 11. 

t I have not inserted certain branches of natural philosophy, — for 
instance, those connected with mechanics and the steam-engine, which 
deserve the attention of seamen, because it would lead us too far from the 
main object 
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under all circumstances than an annual fee. To master 
the course, for one who commences the subject for the first 
time, might require from twelve to eighteen months of 
actual attendance, which, in the case of apprentices, would 
probably extend over great part of the term of apprentice- 
ship. For mates, the fee to be about four guineas, subject * 
to the same conditions respecting attendance. In case of a 
further attendance, to complete the second, or supplementary 
course referred to just now, then an additional fee of two 
guineas, with half-a-guinea in either case for a Certificate. 
This I propose to be, either a Certificate of Attendance, con- 
taining a statement in detail of all that has been done 
during the whole term, or a Certificate of Attendance and 
of Examination after such attendance, the examination being 
conducted by duly authorised persons. I would observe 
that Attendance without a subsequent examination would be 
so far satisfactory^ that the master, being of course aware 
of the real progress and attainments of the pupil, would 
be in a condition to certify to that eflFect. A certificate 
of this kind would in most cases be all that an owner 
would require ; but if an Examination should still be thought •• 
advisable, a prior attendance on a course under a responsi- 
ble teacher would confer as much as it would prove the 
pupil's qualification in a manner not to be disputed, and at 
the same time assist him in preparing for that examination. 

7. To secure efficient Masters^ the salary should be 
liberal — graduated, perhaps, according to the relative stand- 
ing of the ports ; with a house, or an allowance for one. 
Well-qualified assistant-masters, where they were wanted, 
could be procured from the Nautical School of Greenwich 
Hospital. 

8. With regard to the Superintendence of the Schools, 
proper persons should be appointed, whose duties would 
be to assist in organising such schools; to lay down the 
course of instruction, and modify it as requisite from time 
to time ; to advise upon the preparation of more concise 
and moderately priced treatises, and of more correct charts* 

♦ Capt. Becher, R.N. {Ev. p. 116), says, that the Hydrpgraphical 
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than are genef ally in use ; to be visitors in behalf of govern- 
ment, in conjunction with a visiting committee of the local 
Board on the part of the shipowners ; to prescribe the 
subjects of, and partly to conduct, the periodical examina- 
tions, assisted by examiners appointed by the local board ; 
and to report on the condition and progress of the schools to 
the Board of Trade or the Board of Admiralty^ 

The Coui'se of Instruction will admit of a few additional 
remarks. The subjects may be classed under three heads ; 
Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Hydrography, and In- 
strumental practice. On comparing it with the Prussian 
course, or with one that a mathematician would prescribe, 
an objection may be made, that it does not contain sufficient 
theory. Undoubtedly, Navigation and Nautical Astronomy 
are merely applications of some of the first principles of 
mathematics ; and, in a well-arranged theoretical course, 
it would be right to begin with these first principles, and 
afterwards conduct the learner on to Navigation. But 
the practice and the theory are entirely separated by 
seamen. The former is cultivated, to the total neglect of 
the latter. The theory is left to the mathematician on 
shore, whose labours are valued by the brevity of his rules 
and the rapidity of his methods of working ; so that the 
sailor who can procure something from him which promises 
to save a figure or two, esteems himself fortunate. And 
why is this ? The sailor belongs to the class of practical 
men, whose great object is to save time, and perhaps the 
trouble of thinking. He has little inclination for abstract 
science. Whatever is not susceptible of a direct and imme- 
diate application to his wants, is apt to be neglected by him, 
and frequently despised. 

Office have too much to do already to attend to other charts before they 
are published. I allude here to the charts most in favour with the Mer- 
chant Service, many of which are seriously defective when compared 
with the standard Admiralty charts. The treatises meant are not Navi- 
gation hooks exclusively, but a series- of elementary Tracts on practical 
and scientific subjects bearing upon a seaman'^ profession, and adapted to 
his use. 
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When we obserye the summary process by ivhich even the 
practice, attenuated and pared down to the slenderest morsel 
that it is possible for the seaman to subsist upon, is snatched 
up in the present day, it must be allowed that the time is not 
arrived for insisting much on the theory. .To gain some 
knowledge of this requires a patient study of the elements of 
mathematics. And how is the sailor — the young sailor in 
particular, who has so little leisure at sea — to pursue this study, 
or to contract the taste for it, but by using the leisure he has 
on shore at a well-directed school ? Still, Navigation must 
occupy the first place ; — from an experiment which has been 
tried, it is questionable whether it ougbt to be mixed with 
any thing else. At the Collegiate Institution and Me- 
chanics* Institute in Liverpool, classes are announced for 
teaching, among various scientific subjects, Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, with an especial regard to the views 
and convenience of seamen. The provision is a well-in- 
tended one in all respects ; very liberal inducements have 
been held out to persuade seamen to avail themselves of 
the advantages thus laid before them; but it will be no 
disparagement to the reputation of either of those Institutions 
to say that the success of the scheme has been by no means 
commensurate with the expectations of its promoters. There 
may be some inclined to ascribe this to apathy or neglect on 
the part of the seamen, but we should rather infer that a better 
way to succeed with them is to place their own subject, Navi- 
gation, by itself — to set apart schools for teaching it first and 
mainly, and then other subjects allied to it as far as possible. 
There must be a building which the sailor can call his own, 
to which he can resort when he pleases, and where he knows 
he will get exactly what he wants. The Merchant service 
is composed of upwards of 30,000 sail, which gives, of 
course 3 30,000 masters, — at least as many mates, — and, on the 
average, twice as many apprentices. Surely their profession 
is of sufficient importance, and their number large enough, 
to demand a special arrangement of some such kind as 
that proposed. With an institution equivalent to a " Green- 
wich Hospital School " in every port, a wonderful improve- 
ment would soon be visible in the service. 
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The construction of maps and plans falls under the head 
of Hydrc^aphy. Those who consult the records of shipping 
casualties must have observed how many losses, perhaps the 
greater part, occur from an ignorance of rocks and sound- 
ings^ mistakes of lights and bearings, and so forth^ in cir- 
cumstances where, in general, astronomical observations are 
not so much wanted as a proper amount of hydrographical 
knowledge, — that is, such an amount as will give confidence to 
its possessor."*^ Tq what is this to be ascribed, but in some de- 
gree to the neglect of a science which especially deserves to 
be made a distinct branch of a seaman's education, but of 
which, unfortunately^ at present it forms no part whatever? 
There is not a standard work on the subject in the English 
language, while it is unaccountably overlooked by the 
Geographical t^t-books in common use. Even to the 
general reader it would be as useful and interesting to know 
something of the mere facts of the coast and seas adjoining, 
as of the interior of a country; but to a seaman these facts are 
indispensable : he cannot afford to be ignorant of them.f 

Again, it might be a question worth asking, how many 
coasting masters or how many pilots whose particular study 
a chart is supposed to be, could construct one on scientific 
principles, or explain its properties in a suitable manner ? 
I admit that it is not essential that they should be able to do 
this ; that the seaman may sail his ship, and the pilot guide 

♦ See p. 35. 

t The defect here alluded to will be supplied in a great measure by 
the Illustrated Geography and Hydrography of Capt. J. Mangles, B.N., 
which was announced as forthcoming in the *^ Nautical Magazine" of 
December last. For some account of it, with which I have been favoured 
by the author, who has spent many years in collecting materials for it, it 
will consist of two octavo volumes, containing, exclusive of the text, not 
only the entire map surface of the land distributed in more than 2000 
sheets, the size of a page of the book, but also 1200 plans, drawn accurately 
to scale, of ports, harbours, roads, seas, &c.'— of small proportions, indeed, 
but yet judging firom specimens which I have had the pleasure of seeing, 
so minute and comprehensive, that the traveller, and even the sailor, will 
scarcely find it necessary to consult any other guide. Perhaps it would 
be difficult to mention a writer better qualified, in either capacity, than 
Captain Mangles must be, to produce a work of such uncommon utility. 
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her into port, without either of them troubling himself about 
the precise distinction between the Plane and the Mercator's 
chart ; but it is evident that he ought not to be a stranger 
to this distinction ; that it would be better if he knew some- 
thing of the properties of that which he is so frequently called 
to use. A man's interest in most things is in proportion to 
the clearness and extent of his acquaintance with them, and 
his apprehension of their value. A gi'eat means of arousing 
an interest, in the case before us, of restoring the neglected 
science of Hydrography to the place which it occupied in 
the early history of maritime affairs, and of nourishing a 
just estimation of its importance in th^ mind of the modern 
seaman, will be to make it a prominent part of a regular 
course at the Navigation House. Thus he will contract a 
taste for it, he will be careful to procure good charts as 
he grows up, he will know why they are good, and he 
will turn to better account his unexampled opportunities 
of correcting and adding to them. The sailor is the only 
efficient ally of the chartmaker ; and if he can be induced 
to lend his services. Hydrography will be no longer in the 
disgraceful state which some of the most popular charts 
exhibit.* 

As to Instrumental Practice, it is in the Navigation House 
that the future ship-master will acquire the previous skill 
and readiness which are requisite to secure him against the 
dangerous mistakes that are sometimes heard of. An error 
is as likely to be made by the inexperienced observer in read- 

* See a notice of several gross errors in these charts in the positions 
of some points on our own shores in Johnston's '* Atlas/* corrected for 
the first time in that beautiful work. The Select Committee recom- 
mend that owners should see that their masters are provided with the 
best charts. Captain Denham, R.N. (JEv. p. 82), says the rudest charts 
are put on board, in compiling which the publishers have not taken even 
the pains to copy the Admiralty charts properly. Errors are permitted 
to stand, and the only alteration made from time to time is an alteration 
of the date, to make them appear as new as possible. It seems the 
chart-sellers are not answerable for this ; and there is some excuse even 
for the makers, as sailors seldom trouble themselves to inquire about 
the accuracy of a chart. See also Captain Washington's remarks (JEv, 
p, 101). 
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ing the sextant, as in observing with it. A navigator who 
can allow his variation to the right when it should be to the 
left, and carry his ship straight ashore, which is known to 
have been done ; who, in finding his latitude, can add the 
declination when it should be subtracted, and make the Shet- 
land Isles when he should be off the Lizard ;* who keeps a 
reckoning after such an odd fashion, that on being properly 
worked out from his own data, it brings him up at York 
Cathedral, when he is really in the Chops of the Channel ;t 
he who is liable to make such monstrous slips as these in 
the simplest every-day operation, is surely as liable to be 
fifteen or twenty minutes out sometimes in reading off his 
instrument. Perhaps this is not unfrequently the secret of 
losses that are attributed to currents and other occult causes. 
Again, the real use of the Chronometer seems not to be 
properly understood by several, who, from neglecting it alto- 
gether, are now in danger of going to the other extreme, and 
trusting too much to it; whereas it should be frequently 
checked by Lunar observations, and then it becomes a safe 
and valuable friend.J From what has been said it may 
appear that the progress of Instrumental improvement is in 
advance of the average intelligence of Merchant seamen ; 
but we should be inclined to set down their defective in- 
formation on this and other points to the Want of oppor- 
tunity, rather than to any less creditable cause. The neces- 
sary habits of readiness and accuracy, combined with con- 
fidence in the use of Instruments, must be formed when the 
ship-master is an apprentice. He must prepare himself to 
be an exact and successful observer by diligent practice 
beforehand. At the Navigation House he will, at his leisure, 
make himself acquainted with the peculiarities of the various 
instruments which are useful in his vocation, — the chrono- 
meter, the sextant, the barometer, the compass ; their con- 
struction and adjustments, and the proper handling of all ; 
and the methods of reading and observing with them, which 
nothing but practice can teach. Seeing them used every 

* See the instance mentioned by Baper, p. 204. 

t Mr. Riddle, Ev. p. 241. 

t See Capt. Barber*s JEv, p. 211. 
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(lay, and using them himself, having them always about 
him, conversing with them familiarly, he will not be strange 
to them when he gets on board, or hesitate to use them, as 
he must do, so long as he has only an imperfect acquaint-* 
ance with them ; and knowing also that if some instruments 
are not absolutely necessary, they will be at least serviceable 
to him, he will not be guilty of the bad taste of despising 
what he thinks he can do well enough without. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell longer on the advantages 
of these Institutions. From them seamen will leani to ^^ use 
and value the barometer," and to take the necessary obser» 
vations, their deficiency in which is noticed by Captain 
Fitzroy. They will furnish the occupation which Mr. Glad- 
stone wishes for, in ofiering ^^ something prefierable to the 
constant temptation young officers are exposed to on shore ;" 
and, inasmuch as it is the previous education which a man, 
according to his opportunity, may have given himself, that 
marks the true distinction between him and another, they 
will provide by an easy adaptation, both the '^ check and 
the test," which Mr. Gladstone, sen., justly complains are 
wanting at present. Captain Washington, who not unrea- 
sonably thinks the barometer equal to a third anchor,''^ 
would have Parliament interfere to see that ships are pro- 
perly fitted out with it, as well as with charts, sextants, 
chronometers, and Massey's lead; but give seamen the 
Navigation Schools, and they will take care of the sextant, 
of the chronometer, of the barometer, of the chart ; for then 
we shall have a race of navigators who will be educated up 
to their use, and, therefore, to a just appreciation of their 
value. From the Evidence it appears that the coasting 
ma8ters,t though the finest seamen, are the least educated, of 
their class. To them and to pilots also, the Navigation 

* Capt. Fitzroy {Ev. p. 2) asiertfi, and his oj^iiioii as an experienced 
surveyor along shore ought to have great weight, that bad weather never 
comes on the coast without timely warning from the barometer ; and that 
attention to it, or to the sympiesometer, which, he says, is an efficient 
substitute, would prevent many wredbs. 

t The coasting trade suffers more than any other from shipwreck. 
The peculiar dangers of the navigation, especially on the east coast, as 
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Houses would be peculiarly well suited, for as they would 
be at all times not far from the neighbourhood of one or 
other of them, they could, if disposed^ resort to them at 
every opportunity. An apprentice in a coaster, the best 
school for seamanship, educated at a Navigation House, 
having some pretensions to science, would grow up as accom*- 
plished an officer as could be desired, and fit for the com- 
mand of any foreign-going ship. Pilots' apprentices pass, 
apparently without any knowledge of Hydrography being 
required, and for them also the JVavigation House would 
prove equally useful. 

As to an Examination, the expediency of enforcing it 
generally amongst the Officers of the Merchant Service, 
would be a matter for subsequent consideration. Its abstract 
propriety cannot be questioned ; but justice and sound policy 
require that they should be educated first. Educate them 
systematically ; educate the apprentices, and they wdi grow 
up intelligent, educated masters, who will not object to an 
examination, or any other reasonable test, because they will 
feel themselves qualified to pass it. A person reading Mr. 
Riddle's evidence respecting the Greenwich Hospital school 
may, perhaps, reason thus : ** Here are boys of fifteen, who, 
as far as navigation is concerned, could take the command 
of a ship, and, of course, could stand an examination on that 
subject : why should not masters and mates ? '* The obvious 
answer is, that they have not, at present, the ready scientific 
aptitude which those boys have acquired by a systematic 
training, otherwise an examination would be of no conse- 
quence to them. 

The instruction of Masters and Mates is a principal fea- 
ture in the Navigation Houses. But while I am convinced 
that such institutions would offer the safest as well as the 
most direct and available means of improving their profes- 
sional character, it would be too much to expect any con- 
siderable success with the present class of officers. Some 
interval of time is required to bring the measure to a feir 

remarked just now, are sufficient to account for most of the losses that 
happen ; but still it is clear that there is muth room for improvement 
in the sdentifie qualifications of coostiiig captaim. 
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issue. It is rather to the rising generation of apprentices 
that we must look for proofs of its beneficial and permanent 
operation. The shipowners would naturally prefer those 
who had been educated at the Navigation schools ; and this 
would produce a great effect. At present hardly a ground 
of preference exists, and the consequence is, that such owners 
as concern themselves at all about the scientific qualifica- 
tions of their ofiicers go to the Greenwich Hospital school. 
It will not be out of place to remark also, that in addition 
to the instruction, the Navigation House could be made 
instrumental in helping forward various remedial measures 
which have been projected in behalf of seamen. The mas- 
ters of the schools would form a strong link with the next 
generation, who will have been formed under their tuition^ 
The additional room attached to the school-buildings could be 
used as a library, a reading, and a lecture-room ; so that, if 
after al), it should be thought that the Officers of the service 
are scientific enough already ; and that what they chiefly want 
is an opportunity of cultivating their minds, the Navigation- 
House will present that opportunity. Here might be depo- 
sited specimens and models of new inventions and discoveries 
connected with maritime affairs; and thus, perhaps, the 
Merchant service would be saved from the reproach, that 
it is the slowest to adopt advantageous improvements ; some 
of which, long after they had been stamped by the approval 
of the rest of the world, are entirely unknown to or over- 
looked by its seamen. A museum also might be formed, 
for which there would be peculiarly ample facilities ; because 
the contributors would be sailors visiting all quarters of the 
globe. And it might not be too much to look forward to 
the time when a benefit society and savings-bank would be 
established at each Navigation House, subsidiary to the main 
object of the institution. Thus it would offer a centre to 
rest upon, for want of which many excellent plans for bene- 
fiting the profession now fall to the ground almost as soon 
as they are thought of. 

I have thus endeavoured, my Lord, to state the advan- 
tages of Navigation Schools, and to shew in what way they 
may contribute to train a better and more scientific clasa 
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of Officers for the Merchant>service. This is the great end 
aimed at by all parties, but along with the general conviction 
that someUiing must be done to promote such a desirable 
object, there is, on the side of the shipping-interest, and 
of seamen in general, a jealousy of government interference 
with regard to it. This feeling, I am persuaded, may be 
overcome by prudent management ; by a due attention to 
the wishes of seamen,, and even to their prejudices, which 
are notoriously strong and old-fashioned; by holding out 
plain and obvious advantages, without attempting to force 
them on their acceptance, and consenting to wait patiently 
for the results which must inevitably follow such conciliatory 
3teps. Being once assured of this, they would be prepared 
to look with great satisfaction to the establishment of public 
Institutions, something like those which have been sketched 
out; institutions of a practical character, suited to their 
wants, and accessible to all ; where every thing would be 
systematically taught, for which they have hitherto resorted 
to private teachers; and from which they might claim, if 
they chose, a formal Certificate of fitness, such as no private 
school could give. We cannot, it is true, apply here the 
maxim of the great Historian, that every new institution 
should be only a further developement of what already ex* 
ists, because nothing exists to raise this upon. We must lay 
the foundation, as well as build the edifice. But with the ex- 
ample before us, of what has been accomplished with youths 
below the average age of apprentices at Greenwich Hospital, 
to which I would finally refer every objector, there can be 
no difficulty in erecting them. The merits of that admi- 
rable Nautical school, however great, are not peculiar, or 
above the reach of imitation ; for while it serves as the model, 
it gives warrant and encouragement to copy it in every port 
of the kingdom. In short, the scheme of the Select Com- 
mittee is as wise and comprehensive in its design, as it 
must prove, if duly carried out, fruitful and salutary in its 
results. Considering that many Officers enter Her Majesty's 
Navy from the Merchant Service, it ofiers not only an imme- 
diate benefit to the one, but a prospective advantage to the 
other branch of our national strengths It is also of a charac- 



ter whieh would brisg boDOv to ikt ■JitfMii who ihoold 
iDtrodnee H in a fettled shape to poMie ai^vofaation. It 
inrolTee no politicid eonndenlioiis, re elec ti ng wiuek a di»- 
agreemeBt might ^Hing np emong all those who wish well 
to seamen. And it woold haTe the fiirther great adrantage 
ol obtaining the eo-operatioa and snpport of the varioas 
parties eonnected with the Mercantile Marine; and thus 
unanimity would be secured iriiere it would be most essen- 
tosoeoess. 



APPENDIX. 



I. Greekwich HospiTAir Schools. 

The Nautical School of Greenwich Hospital is of a very 
ancient date. The high character it has earned is, for the 
most part, due to the beneficial improvements which have 
been gradually effected within the last twenty years, by 
the present Head Master. This gentleman^ fortunately, has 
been allowed to carry out his own plans of mathematical 
education ; and to him belongs the substantial merit of 
having rendered it what it is now — the first Nautical school, 
beyond all question, in the kingdom. An attempt was made 
in the House of Commons, in the session of 1842, to ques- 
tion the value of the results produced by him; but their 
real excellence was fully vindicated by the official autho- 
rities, who were most competent to give an opinion respect- 
ing them. Further improvements having been sanctioned 
by the Board of Admiralty, the system is now perhaps as 
complete as it can be, consistently with the chief design of 
the institution. The course, according to the text-books in 
use, comprises arithmetic, algebra, plane and spherical 
geometry and trigonometry, navigation, and nautical astro- 
nomy — being a judicious combination of theory and practice. 
What was taught before Mr. Riddle's time amounted to a 
few propositions in geometry, a little navigation, and no 
nautical astronomy. Hydrography is not neglected, for at 
a certain stage the elder boys are well practised in drawing 
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charts and plans. Useful lectures in Natural Philosophy 
are also occasionally given by the masters; and whenever 
the weather is favourable, observations are taken, such as 
altitudes (with artificial horizon), bearings, and lunars ; and 
each boy then proceeds to work out his own. Mr. Riddle 
says (p. 241, Ev.)y ** During the last six months there have 
been taken between 10,000 and 11,000 observations, not 
only made, but worked out, of all kinds, taken on board 
ship;" and, '^ that there are sixty boys who make observa- 
tions every day." Their readiness in this valuable accom- 
plishment may be imagined; and, thus trained and pre- 
pared, many, year after year, leave the school — some for 
the Navy, others for the Merchant service — in which, Mr. 
Riddle tells us, *^ several hundreds of his pupils are now 
masters." It is impossible to doubt that such an institution, 
so well presided over, affords the surest grounds for expect- 
ing a great improvement in the latter service. 

IL Schools of pRiLNCE. 

i. The schools (called Hydrographical Schools) are esta- 
blished at the following ports round the coast : Dunkerque, 
Calais, Boulogne, StValerysur Somme, Dieppe, Pecamp, 
Le Havre, Rouen, Honfleur, Caen, Cherbourg, Granville, 
St. Malo, St. Brieuc, Paimbol, Morlaix, Brest, Quimper, 
L'Orient, Vannes, Belle Isle^ Le Croisie, Nantes, Paimboeuf, 
Sables d'Olonne, La Rochelle, Rochefort, Blaye, Libourne, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, St. Jean de Luz, Narbonne, Agde, 
Cette, Martigues, Marseilles, La Ciotat, Toulon, St. Tropez, 
Antibes, Bastia. — Forty-two Schools in all. 

2. Pupils to be admitted to these schools must be thir- 
teen years old at least ; they must be able to read and 
write, to work the first four rules of arithmetic, and must 
have their names registered in the matriculation book of the 
" Inscription Maritime." It is not necessary, however, in 
order to compete for the rank of capitaine or maitre au cabo- 
tage, to have studied in these schools ; but it is sufiicient, 
according to the ordonnances of 7th August and 15th Sep- 
tember, 1825, to produce a certificate of having studied 
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with a private teacher. The subjects of study are all those 
which relate to Navigation. 

3. After completing their studies at the schools (which 
give instruction on the theory), the pupils, to entitle them to 
become candidates for an appointment as master or captain, 
must have been sixty months at sea, of which twelve at least 
must be on board a king's ship. The only exception made 
to this rule is where the candidate has been detained more 
than two years a prisoner of war, or has been found unfit to 
serve in the navy. 

4. Candidates are of two classes, ^'capitaines au long 
cours" (foreign-going captains), and ** maitres au cabotage" 
(coasting captains). The practical examination for the 
" capitaine au long cours" bears generally on rigging, the 
management of vessels and boats, gunnery ; the theoretical — 
on arithmetic, the use of instruments, the calculation of 
observations according to known formulas, the use of the 
''Connoissance des Tems" (Nautical Almanac), and of loga- 
rithmic tables. For the " maitre au cabotage" the practical 
examination is on rigging, management of vessels and boats, 
soundings, and knowledge of the grounds (des fonds), the 
bearings along the coast, the currents and tides within the 
limits assigned to the cabotage ; the theoretical — on the use 
of the compass and charts, the use of nautical instruments, 
and the practice of calculation. 

5. The examination takes place once a-year,-^at Dunkirk^ 
Havre, Cherbourg, St. Malo, Brest, L'Orient, and Nantes, 
for the northern division ; and at Toulon, Marseilles, Cette, 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, and Rochefort, for the southern. The 
examiners are generally two retired commanders or captains, 
appointed by the marine minister, who confine themselves to 
practical matters. These are followed by the general exa- 
miners, who are hydrographers appointed by the king, and 
who decide whether the candidate is eligible or not. 

6. When a candidate wishes to be examined at the yearly 
examination, he must have his name put down in the office 
of the naval officer commanding at the port of examination, 
and exhibit his certificate of birth, certificates of bis services 
duly authenticated, certificates from the master or captain 
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with whom he has served, attesting his good conduct, apti- 
tude, and knowledge, countersigned by the Commissary of 
maritime conscription of the port to which his vessel belongs, 
and a certificate of good conduct from the Mayor of the place 
where he resides, countersigned by the Commissary. 

7. The Hydrographical schools, where a uniform system 
of instruction is given, are established at the expense of the 
" Caisse des Invalides." The funds of this *' caisse*' are 
derived from a drawback of 3 per cent on all advances, 
salaries, &c. in the navy or merchant service. Pensions on 
this fund are granted to all officers and sailors registered 
on the book of the ^^ Inscription Maritime.'* 

III. Prussian Schools. 

These are called the Royal Navigation Institutions, and 
are established at all the Prussian ports. They are sup- 
ported by the government. Every sailor is allowed to attend 
at a nominal fee ; some are allowed to go free. The subjects 
of study are practical geometry, mathematics, drawing, 
astronomy, languages, calculation, and navigation ; and the 
pupils are allowed to renew their studies as often as they 
please on returning from sea. The examinations are annual. 
No candidate can present himself for mate until he has been 
two years at sea, and no one for captain until he is twenty- 
four years of age, and can further shew that he has kept the 
log-book for two years at sea. The candidates are examined 
in navigation and sea^nanship. The examination at one port 
is conducted by masters from some other port, assisted by 
the master of the pilots, in navigation. As far as regards 
cargoes, damages, &c., three merchants of the port superin- 
tend the examination. 

In addition to this, we learn from Mr. Mitchell (p. 16, 
£Jv.) that the ports at which candidates are examined are 
Memel, Pillau, Dantzic, Stralsund, and Stettin. The routine 
at the Naval academies, where they must study previously, is 
a two years' course, as follows: — JFirst Year (winter half 
year) : Algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, forms of ships 
and plan-drawing, rigging and sail-making, ship-building. 
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(Summer half year) : Practical ship-building explained, tri- 
gonometry, hydrostatics, rules for calculating strength of 
materials, mechanics, forms of ships, &c. Second Year, 
Mates' Class (winter) : Mathematics and geography, nautical 
astronomy, use of compass and charts, the lever and other 
mechanical powers. (Summer) : Practical seamanship, ma- 
noeuvring of ships, and the theory learnt in the winter prac- 
tically explained. Second Year^ Captains* Class (winter) : 
Geography, statistics, hydrography, maritime law, keeping 
the log and other forms. (Summer) : Practical seamanship, 
maritime law, and the practice of the theory learned before. 
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